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WORONI 


With the ever increasing advertising coming to WORONI it 
seems that WORONi has the opportunity to get better and 
better. The last Publications Committee meeting passed a 
motion calling for applications for the position of a full- 
time business manager for WORONI and other Students' 
Association publications in 1969. If the position is filled 
it will mean that there is a possibility that WORONI wi- 
ll be able or at least come near to paying for itself. 

The implications of this are that WORONI will be able 
to increase its standard unmeasurably. The scope of a stud- 
ent newspaper is unlimited and if a tradition can be bu- 
ilt around tha paper, the quality can only rise. The main 
problem with WORONI in the past has been that there 
was a tendency for a complete staff change with each new 
editor. If students connected with the paper are prepared 
to stay closely associated with it during their whole Uni- 
versity career, the position will be that editors will rise 
through the ranks of the staff. Thus they wili take the gr- 
eatest possible experience when they take on that position. 
This is the way it happens on most University papers and 
WORONi hopes that from now on it will happen here. 

Broadly, the policy of the present WORONI staff is to pres- 
ent the most interesting news, interpretation of events, 
reviews and features in the most attractive layout possible. 
Also the staff encourages students who are interested, to 
join the staff immediately. WORONI is never overstaffed 
and it is necessary to have a constant inflow of new people 
with new ideas. 
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Cooksey 

Resigns 


Dear Sir, 

Through youi columns I wish to 
draw your readers' attention to some 
changes relating to the Pluralist Soci- 
ety. As a co-founder of the Society 
with Kim Lycos, I have been closely 
associated with its activities : indeed, 
I have functioned as its de facto sec- 
retary. 

Recent events indicate tliat the gen- 
eral consent necessary for me to 
properly perform this function no 
longer exists. Accordingly, 1 have let 
it be known that I have, in effect, 
resigned as from after the joint con- 
ference with the Free University. 

For some time I have been troubled 
about the development of the Plura- 
list Society. It seems to me desirable 
that, whether the society acquires 
any formal organisation or not, now 
that it is well established and staff 
initiative is not imperative, actual 
positions of responsibility should be 
held by students, undergraduate or 
post-griluate. This would not pre- 
clude staff as members of any formal 
or informal committee. And the 
society would, of course, still be 
composed of staff as well as students. 

Perhaps a Thursday lunch-time meet- 
ing early in Third Term might be giv- 
en over to discussing this among other 
questions at present in the air about 
the nature and role of the Pluralist 
Society. Let me add categorically 
that now 1 have resigned I have no 
desire to be anything other than a 
rank-and-file member of the society. 

Until, or unless, other arrangements 
are made, I understand from Kim Ly- 
cos that enquiries about the Pluralist 
Society should be directed to him or 
to other members of the Philosophy 
Department, S.G.S. 

Yours faithfully, 

Robert Cooksey. 


the incident and were totally confused 
as to what exactly did happen. 

When such a big story breaks the 
object of telling the people is to tell 
of the incident first. Then follow the 
first ‘break’ with more defined facts. 
This is what happened in the case of 
the shelling of tlie Hobart. 

A tush to ‘get tlie story’, then follow 
up on detailed accurate reports. Do 
not defame the journalist in his job, 
do not defame “the big three" of 
their haste in being first with news of 
major events where confusion in col- 
lecting facts plays a lead. 

Instead, publish a news (note, news) 
paper. . . not a campus propaganda 
sheet, ANU students,like people every- 
where, ate involved in scores of events 
which make news. Farrago does it, 
why not Woroni? 

Yours 

Anonymous. 


Follow 

Farrago 


in Ncwcck and on Insidc-Out. 
BODY turned up. 


NO- 


There ate three ways of interpreting 
this reaction: 1) the part-timers have 
no problems - a contingency I find 
rather hard to accept; 2) they ate not 
interested - an unfortunate possibility 
in the present context; 3) the S.R.C. 
publicity metliods arc not adequate to 
teach them. If tlie tliird choice is true, 
I am now attempting to remedy this. 
There are many problems facing part- 
timers' in this University and they 
form more than S0% of the student 
population of the A.N.U. Surely some 
-thing constructive can be done about 
those problems. 

Should any part-timers wish such a 
meeting to be called, they could con- 
tact me at the S.R.C. Office, by letter, 
phone or note. Would 6.30 p.m. be a 
suitable time. 

If the response is similar to that for 
the first meeting I can, of course, do 
no more than conclude that the part, 
timers are completely content with 
existing conditions or couldn’t care 
less either way. 

Jane Chapman, 

Part-time Rep, 

S.R.C. 


Transfer 
Process Student 

Inspired 


Dear Sir, 

Having been in journalism for more 
than 12 years I could not help but 
chuckle over Case for Another News- 
paper (Woroni, July 11). 

It would appear on the surface that 
Woroni staff before writing their pap- 
er, ought to read their own past edi- 
torials. 

Better still, to learn what a newspaper 
is ought to clutch in their unimagina- 
tive, greedy, biased hands a copy of 
that marvel of all Australian univers- 
ity newspapers. . . that leader in 
student journalist fields. . . that open, 
cheerful and newsy tabloid. Farrago. 

Though a past student, a graduate, of 
Melbourne University it had been a 
number of years until yesterday that 
I had last seen a copy of Farrago. 

It no longer is a student newspaper 
printing (not reporting: which is the 
prime reason for printing any paper. . 
to report) hogwash from the pungent 
depths of student idiocy. 

Instead its outlook is fresh, crisp and 
informs in a way to please the reader, 
and not (as seems the case of Woroni) 
to please the editor. 

From A Case For Another Paper I 
quote: "We rely on the press for good 
second-hand information’’. 

As all seasoned journalists know and 
realise. . . take the death of Prime 
Minister Holt as an example. . . dead- 
lines are the plague of good writers. 

When Holt drowned, disappeared, or 
whatever, various reports on radio 
and newsprint misquoted the time of 


Dear Sir, 

Yet another student aptitude test! 

How much more proof is needed that 
the high failure rate for this Universi- 
ty is not explainable in terms of the 
quality of its student intake? 

It is common knowledge that average 
and medium 1 Q ratings in A.C.T. are 
the highest in the country. The samp- 
le distribution, too, is heavily skewed 
to the higher values. The stupid and 
lazy students are a distinct minority 
in Canbena. 

Results from the A.N.U. should not 
show twice the failure rate of other 
Australian Universities. They should 
be very substantially better. 

Bluntly, the level of communication is 
poor. If University costs to the stu- 
dent, his parents or his employer are 
in the region of $250 a year (in fees 
only of various kinds) there is every 
evidence that the man who pays the 
piper is getting a very poor tune. 

The reasons seem clear. Far too little 
attention and effort appear to be 
applied to assessing and improving the 
efficiency of the transfer process. 
Stripped of cant and excuses that is 
all education has been since the first 
Socratic dialogue. 

There are glaring examples of the 
maximisation of faculty convenience 
(with the attendant minimisation of 
student advantage) and one does not 
have to go to the Sorbonne to see 
them. Lecturing at breakneck speed 
without the courtesy of distributed 
lecture notes is at best inconsiderate, 
and at worst, deplorable anogance. 
At the other pole is contrived (or 
unwitting) obscurity in presentation, 
accompanied by the tacit discourage- 
ment of questions. These may be 
limit cases and untypical of the aver- 
age. They do however exist and 
where they do, critically impair the 
transfer process. This problem of 
transfer efficiency is undoubtedly pri- 
marily one for the faculty in general, 
and the educational method special- 
ist in particular to objectively assess 
shortcomings and propose and imple- 
ment satisfactory remedies. I would 
submit that such activity is greatly 
overdue at our esteemed alma mater. 

Yours faithfully, 

Arthur Mears. 


Part- 

Timers? 


Dear Sir, 


On Wed. 17th July a meeting was 
called in the Union for part-timers 
who wished to express any complaints 
or tc gather any information from the 
S.R.C. The meeting was publicised on 
Faculty notice-boards, in the Union, 


Dear Sir, 

At a meeting on the Union terrace on 
Wednesday 17th the sounds of student 
indigestion and discontent couid be 
heard rumbling. 

The lack of student participation in 
the running of the University was the 
cause and not even Mr. Blaxland’s nor 
Miss Chapman’s reasoning could quiet- 
en the acid. 

As usual it was the overworked and 
understaffed S.R.C. that took the 
brunt of the students’ attack at the 
lack of vertical integration in student 
affairs : the attack, led by Peter Mc- 
Cauley, Ron Colman swept over the 
S.R.C.’s attempts at explanation and 
at the end of the meeting the barrier 
between the governors and the gov- 
erned had been broken. 

1 can only say as an inspired spectator 
that the sight of such an achievement 
was overpowering. Congratulations 
Peter McCauley and Chris Blaxland, 
student co-operation is what is needed 
in the university and perhaps this has 
been the first sign of greater co-opera- 
tion in the future. 

Yours etc. 

Michael Wright 

Above & 
Below 

Dear Sir, 

Any student who manages to read past 
paragraph two of Chris Blaxland’s art- 
icle on the next page (page 3) of this 
issue, deserves a greasy can of bur- 
eaucratic oil, because, poor buggeg 
he is condemned to a life-time in the 
public service or some similar bureau- 
cracy (like the S.R.C. and all its 
amalgamated affiliates and assistant 
apendiccs). 

Woroni has reached an all-time low in 
journalistic standards for a' lead news 
story. Surely it. has not forgotten its 
lesponsibility to its readers - the 
students, who want to find out what’s 
going on, in a readable, well-written 
style. 

Newspapers should be written by jour- 
nalists, not bureaucrats. If bureaucrats 
write, they should try to do so like 
journalists. 

The editor also has a responsibility to 
tell contributors like Mr. Blaxland to 
rewrite their articles prescntably and 
not like another foreshadowed amend- 
ment to the second paragraph of a 
constitutional clause, (part B). 

I am not altogether uninterested in 
student politics, but 1 want to find 
out what’s happened, not have an 
officious ministerial statement ram- 
med down my throat. 

When I finish this letter I’ll swallow 
my pride and try and work out the 
third paragraph. 

The article is indicative of the S.R.C.’s 
public relations. 

Perhaps its style is also indicative of 
the type of people on our S.R.C. 

Yours in boredom, 

Ron Colman 
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AMALGAMATION : 

BENEFIT OR BUREAUCRACY ? 


In line with the policy of WORONI, i.e. to try and give all opinion 
presented, we are printing the fourteen recommendations from an 
eighteen page report by Alan Brooks. It must be emphasized that 
these recommendations are cut out of context and are only the 
results of Mr Brooks discussion, which, he has said, are «gain only 
the basis for further discussion. 

1. Specialized interests in an amal- prior notice has been given of that 
gamated body be managed, looked intention, 
after superintended by specialized bo- 
dies i.e. a House Committee and a 5. That there should be a Student 
Sports Committee. Councii of 15 persons, elected by 


2. That a Union House Committee 
and a Sports Committee bo set up 
consisting of 7 or 9 persons each 
being elected from the general mem- 
bership of students specincally for 
membership on those committees. 

3. That there be a Union Vice 
President and a Sports Vice-President 
elected to those portfolios from am- 
ongst members of the general student 
body and that they rank equally, 
next after the President, .'in order of 
seniority. 

4. That recommendations, decisions 
and actions of the specialized com- 
mittees are-subject to review by the 
general Students Council but are only 
capable of rejection or reversal on a 
2/3 vote of that Council provided 


prior notice has been given of that 
intention. 

5. That there should be a Student 
Council of IS persons, elected by 
students along the following lines, 
5 faculty representatives, 1 elected 
from each faculty, and 10 general 
representatives elected on a system 
that will return the candidates most 
acceptable to the general community 
i.e. first past the post voting. Pro 
vision should be made to increase 
faculty representatives if there are 
additional faculties created but not 
a as to reduce the number of gen- 
eral representatives. 

6. Tliat provision should be made 
for combined meetings of all the 
members of the Student Council to- 
gether with members of the House 
Comrriittee and the Sports Committee 
together with the executive (of which 
below) a total of approximately 36 
or 40 persons. The powers of this 
body should be defined. 


A few years ago The Observer quipped: “Some people still 

believe in fairies, and the United Nations”. 

This is an extremely apt commentary on the state of student 
politics within this University; the cynicism and unconcern of 
the majority, and the naivete and/or vision of tliose few who still 
believe in the concept of student representation at the A.N.U. 

Students can only be represented if ually controversial - to take the lead 
they take an interest in their repre- ‘n any. and every, issue. But this is 
sentation. surely rather an artificial and vicarious 

To most students the S.R.C. docs existence for a Students’ Representa- 
not exist, except as a money lender Council. . , „ 

for club functions. Most students ^ome students fdl to realize 

would accept the democratic concept ‘he* the world trend is for stu- 
implied in a Students’ Representative ^«"t* t° mcrcasmgly active 

Council (some even vote in the elec- 'n Uni. Administration, even m 
tions) but they have no actual contact important fields such as Course plan- 
with it. Perhaps the only way student *"8- 

representatives can make any impact What some students also fail to real- 
on the student bexly is to be contin- ize is that student representative bo- 


7. That the Student Council should 
have the power to co-opt non-voting 
members to represent special section- 
al interests. Such co-options being 
.subject to the Council’s pleasure. 

8. That there be an Executive of 7 
members consisting of a President, 
a Sports Vice-President, and a Union 
Vice-President elected by direct clee- 
tion from the Student Body together 
with 4 other persons elected by, but 
not necessarily from, the Student 
Council. 

9. That Office Bearers other than 
those mentioned in Recommendation 
8 above arc to be elected or appointed 
by the Student Council and respon- 
sible to that body. The number of 
such Office bearers should be kept to 
a minimum. 

10. That a qualified staff of three 
persons (possibly two at first) be em- 
ployed as follows. A General Exe- 
cutive Secretary for the Student Co- 
uncil who will provide detailed in- 
formation on problems po.scd by the 
Council and who, in addition, will 
administer the rest of the staff. A 
Secretary to the Union Hou.se Com- 
mittee who will undertake the work 
of assisting the House Committee. 
And a Secretary to the Sports Com- 


dics in this University do not spend 
all their time, perhaps unfortunately, 
discussing Union catering; whether or 
not to give a particular society S30 
for a dinner; or whether Bungendore 
should be included on the Bush Week 
programme. 

This year the SRC is discussing issues 
as important as a Total Development 
fee to be levied on all students; an 
NUAUS fee rise; proposed changes in 
various Facultics which (to be grand- 
oise) arc of a semi-revolutionary na- 
ture; and lastly the amalgamation of 
the Executives of all student repre- 
sentative bodies into one powerful 
Executive, each with its little Council 
and with the visionary innovation of 
a compulsory General meeting of all 
Clubs and Societies, including Sport- 
ing. Hence my reference to the 
United Nations. 

In theory I support the Scheme of 
amalgamation. It could be of im- 
mense value in the development of 



Alan Brooks, SRC President 

mittcc who will undertake the work 
of assisting the Spurts Committee. 
Each of these officers will undertake 
tasks assigned to them by thc.bodics 
with which they will w'ork and they 
will be responsible to those Commi’i- 
tccs in- so far as tlie standard of their 
work is concerned. Adequate pro- 
visions sliould be made for the pro- 
tection of their tenure of office. 

11. That in view' of the large fi- 
nancial undertaking involved, a qua- 
lified accountant is to be employed 
to superintend all financial questions 
and assist the treasurer in budgeting 
and maintaining financial records not 
only of the Council Committees but 


this University, the most cfficicni. 
use of its resources, and the welfare 
of the Student body. But, it is 
important to realize tliat, whatever 
formation is finally adopted if the 
scheme foes through, the Students 
E.xccutivc will have considerably in- 
creased power, a revenue of at least 
$100,000, and control of consider- 
able material assets. Some overseas 
.student bodies control up to a mil- 
lion dollars of finance; w'hcthcr they 
control is well or not is open to 
quenstion. 

1 am not attacking the E.xecutivcs 
of existing Student representative bo- 
dies but I am casting grave doubts on 
sweeping changes without the full ap- 
proval of the Student body. These 
doubts could be resolved by a student 
vote taken in a yes/no referendum. 

It is vital that students are at least 
aware of what their representatives 
are doing, not just on bodies where 
they are at present represented, like 


also of Clubs and Societies. 

12. That a suitable number of junior 
clerical assistants be employed to 
handle such matters as typing, recep- 
tionists duties and the undertaking of 
secretarial work assigned to them by 
cither the representatives or iiiorc .se- 
nior members of the employed staff. 

13. That the burden of employing 
.sati.sfactory and acceptable persons 
rest on the executive. 

14. Definition, by constitution or 
regulation, be made of the allocation 
and use of certain parts of fees paid 
by student!!. 


Ihc SRC, but on future bodies where 
they will be represented like the Uni- 
versity Council and the Faculty Bo- 
ard.. 

Perhaps this is an apt moment for an 
historical quotation; 

Lenin said on his death bcd:”Com- 
rade Stalin has accumulated on enor- 
mous power into his hands and I am 
not sure if he knows bow to use 
that power with proper caution." 

Students in the near future will play 
an even more important part in shap- 
ing this University. It is up to the 
whole student body to realize the 
vulnerability of their position if they 
do not take an interest in their re- 
presentation. It is up to us to make 
sure that Student representation does 
not dovelope into minority dominat- 
ion of students by students. 

Caroline Turner 

General Representative SRC 


CRISIS IN STUDENT GOVT 
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Chris Blaxland, SRC Vice-President 

Throughout this article the word “amalgamation” refers to the 
union of the three undergraduate service bodies at A.N.U. , viz., 
the Students’ Representative Council (S.R.C.), the Union and the 
Sports Council. The “union” envisaged is that of a total or unitary 
variety - the reasons for this proposed unity will now be outlined 

The deficiencies of the present system can be classified under three 
broad headings : Administrative, fiscal and political. .1 will take 
each of these three in turn and elaborate on it. 


I. Administrative 

This probiem which affects the S.R.C. 
and Sports Council most deeply is, 
paradoxically, a function of the suc- 
cess of these bodies in es.ablishing 
and maintaining efficient bureaucracy. 
There is no doubt that the smooth 
and capable running of student affairs 
necessitates a good bureaucracy, par- 


ticularly when vital matters such as 
submissions to the Australian Uni- 
versities Commission (A.U.C.) have to 
be prepared. However, the unfortu- 
nate corollary to this is that tlic elect- 
ed students on these bodies have to 
spend on ever increasing amount of 
time in running these administrative 
machines - often on routine and mun- 
dane, though necessary, paperwork. 


Bearing in mind that these people are 
also students this means that it is al- 
most physically impossible for them 
to carry out properly their primary 
duty as elected representatives - which 
is at the very least to represent their 
constituents and often, (it is to be 
hoped) to provide leadership, and to 
be spokesmen in the matters of stu- 
dent life. 

There is also an ancillary problem to 
this in that members of these organ- 
isations who do their job conscien- 
tiously often do not have the time to 
find out how they work with a cor- 
responding deficiency in knowledge 
and experience on their part. 

2. Fiscal 

This is a problem affecting all three 
bodies equally and is a classic case of 
the maxim “united wc stand - divided 
we fall”, it is becoming all too obvi- 
ous that the individual bodies do not 
have sufficient authority to press cla- 
ims with the Administration or the 
general public. This is partially due to 
the problems related in section 1 above 
but also because Ihc individual bodies 
are weak financially. This has impor- 
tant repercussions and in particular 
means; 

(a) It is not easy for an individual 
body to obtain bank overdrafts 
and loans because of its limited 
capital and assets. 

(b) Concerted planning is at present 
difficult not only because of (a) 
but because individual bodies and 
their members find it difficult 
to obtain a broad perspective in 
planning. 

(c) the commitments of any one body 
exert too great a financial pressure 
on its budget thereby severely 
hampering its development plans. 

As an illuminating sidelight on this it 
is interesting to note that last year 
was the first for some time in which 


the S.R.C. did not transfer a budgetary 
deficit to its successors. There is 
however, no guarantee that this wou- 
ld necessarily always be so. It can 
therefore be concluded that amalgama- 
tion bringing with it a total budget of 
around $80,000, would provide better 
planning and the financial means of 
doing it, i.e. adequate provision for 
the future with concurrent economics' 
for the present. 

(3) PoUtical 

This problem which is probably the 
widest in scope of the three does, 1 
think it can be said, affect all the bod- 
ies mentioned, with, perhaps, the 
S.R.C. standing out as thS'most affect- 
ed. It has overtones of both problems 
(I) and (2) as will be apparent, and 
starts at tlie “grass roots" level and 
continues right up the echelons of 
power. 

It is becoming obvious that the pres- 
ent system is resulting in S.R.C.,Sports 
Union and Union Board representa- 
tives becoming rapidly out of touch 
with the students who elected them 
and who they purport to represent 
The bodies are getting out of contact 
because - 


(a) too much time is taken up with 
hack work and creeping bureau- 
cracy. 

(b) the process is to a degree self gen- 
erative, i.e. as contact decreases, 
isolation grows, and the growth 
in isolation in turn forces the 
bodies away from the students. 


At the other end of the political 
spectrum is the problem mentioned 
earlier - power. The three separate 
bodies facing Administration or the 
outside world speak with three differ- 
ent voices with a corresponding dimin- 
ution of impact. A united body 
speaking for all students would in 


crease respect for the ideas, plans and 
requests that it would make. At this 
time in student existence when more 
and more demands are being made for 
“student power" this factor is one 
that cannot be ignored. 


Tliere are, of course, other problems 
such as duplication of secretarial and 
representational work by the bodies, 
resulting from the limited liaison be- 
tween them, the inevitably limited 
effectiveness of full time students as 
administrators and so on. 


At tills stage in the life of A.N.U., 
important decisions on planning af- 
fecting students of the future are go- 
ing' to have to be made. The problems 
described above arc indicative of Ihc 
limited equipment at present available 
to deal witii them. 

Amalgamation would solve them by 
providing a combined budget out of 
which 2 or 3 permanent secretaries 
could be employed to carry out the 
bureaucratic work ranging from that 
of the “hack" variety to carrying out 
research for and the writing of de- 
tailed submissions and reports. This 
would free the elected students to 
represent their constituents, to over- 
see the bureaucracy (without becom- 
ing bogged in it) and to provide a 
source of future ideas from a “think- 
tank” which could be passed to tlie 
permanent secretaries to execute. 

While this article is an outline only of 
problems and proposed solutions it is 
hoped that it will stir students to think, 
criticise and suggest other possible al- 
ternatives. I personally regard amal- 
gamation as the only workable and 
feasible solution and of one thing I 
am certain, the sooner it comes the 
better. 

Chris Blaxland 
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Recently in Australia several Universities have seen fit to disband 
their representative bodies. Others have amalgamated systems. 
Should the A.N.U. follow their leads, and if so, why? The 
assessment in this article of the problems now being faced is 
only a general one, as an attempt to obtain a reasonable perspective. 
It does not purport to present any solutions to these difficulties. 


BUREAUCRACY 

Perhaps the greatest problem being 
faced in the representative bodies - 
the S.R.C. Sports Union, and Union- 
is the growth in their respective bu- 
reaucracies. Each provides a classic 
example of Parkinson’s Law : As the 
number of committees and functions 
grows, so does the volume of work 
needing to be done. Tlie stage lias, 
been reached where the individuals 
have no time for any work other than 
purely administrative. As the student 
body becomes larger and less homog- 
enous so the bodies find that hack 
administrative work increases. 

The problems arising out of this grow- 
ing and inturning bureaucratic jugger- 
naut are chiefly three in number. 

Firstly, the members are left with too 
little, or no time for executive work. 
That is, so much time is occupied by 
the necessary duties that there is no 
opportunity to research into the work 
of other universities, or the problems 
within this. Members cannot be as 
well-informed as they should be to 
play a satisfactory role on their bod- 
ies. Secondly, they have too little 
time to “represent”. Unable to find 
time to gauge mass opinions, or deal 
with individuals, representatives drift 


out of touch with the electorate. 
More of this later. Lastly, the lack 
of available time means tliat the bod- 
ies are not as authoritative vis a vis 
the University, the students, or the 
public, as they should be. 


REPRESENTATION 


The representative functions of the 
bodies present the second major prob- 
lem. The system encourages the 
growth of a ruling elite, simply be- 
cause the volume and extent of work 
denies the reprc.scntativcs any chance 
to come into frequent contact with 
the constituency. Thus the Council 
members have the choice of serving 
but not representing, or vice-versa, 
and the former is more common. 
This trend, also, is scif-rcgcncrativc: 
as isolation increases and contact be- 
tween body and electorate decreases, 
the students turn less frequently to 
their representatives. Students tend 
to lose regard for the S.R.C. and the 
Sports Council as forums allowing the 
expression of ideas; they are also in- 
creasingly left in doubt as to their 
proper and intended natures and so 
the ignorance snowballs. Finally, the 
members cannot justiFiably feel that 
they arc qualified to speak as true rep- 


resentatives. With the split between 
elector and elected comes a rapidly 
decreasing flow of information, in 
both directions, and the consequent 
ignorance of mass opinion negates 
any teal mandate. There is also to 
some extent an overlap in representa- 
tive functions - which body should 
deal with car parks at ovals, for 
example? 


REUANCE ON PERSONALITIES 


Too great a reliance is placed on too 
few individuals. A mere half-dozen 
students constitute a de facto execu- 
tive ruling over most student affairs. 
This is a result partially of personal 
relations, but chiefly of the fact that 
only these have the immense range of 
knowledge necessary to view all prob- 
lems in a true perspective. Although 
this de facto executive is unofficial it 
is very real: satisfactory at present, 
but subject to almost no controls! 
Their authority (they have no power) 
could be misused. 


Also, there is no repository for perm- 
anent knowledge. There are three 
paid secretaries, each of whom knows 
as much about student affairs as the 
Council members. These people arc 
invaluable, but are not easily duplicat- 
ed or replaced. If they, or a few mem- 
bers of the ruling elite were to leave, 
the bodies would be quite easily im- 
mobilized. 


FUNCTIONAL OVERLAPPING 


Tills is, in a sense, one of the most 
serious drawbacks, although its rele- 
vance varies according to the means 
chosen to eliminate it. To particu- 
larize would clarify the problem, but 
at too great length, so only a few 
examples can be given here. 


Firstly, and mainly, the concern is 
with development and planning. Si- 
nce liaison between the bodies is 
largely on a de facto basis, there is 
little hope of concerted thought, mu- 
ch less of action. Thcro can be no 
chance of student views on “total 
development” concepts. Secondly, 
minor campus problems often exer- 
cise two or more bodies simultaneous- 
ly, such as with lighting or footpaths. 
Bureaucratic and administrative tunc- 
tions, especially office work, also 
overlap. Thirdly, dissemination of 
information, both within and with- 
out the University, should be co- 
ordinated, instead of, as at present 
being piecemeal. Lastly, it is obvious 
that an student affairs, are, to an ex- 
tent, properly the domain of all three 
bodies at once. 

LIAISON. 

The lack of communication under the 
present system is obvious in many 
directions. There ate few formal 
points of contact between the bodies, 
and this can, and does, allow confus- 
ion and even opposition in Ignorance. 
It can obviously lead to much wasted 


time and effort, and of this there is 
none to spare. That there is no form- 
al liaison with the University Admin- 
istration is a further problem, albeit 
related. The number of personal con- 
tacts which can be created is small, 
and leads to an unwanted top-heavi- 
ness. This is partly because of the 
small size of the bodies, as well as the 
paucity of information, and thus au- 
thority, that they control. The last 
straw here is that contacts with the 
public and the public media ore also 
informal, often personal, and arc thus 
inefficient and impermanent. Stu- 
dent views are usually poorly com- 
■municated, if at all. This, in fact, 
seems to be the very essence of the 
problem. 

Although the bodies do overlap fi- 
nancially to some degree, and al- 
though there are real disadvantage.’ 
in the tripartite system, these have 
been dealt with adequately elsewhere. 

What then, is the solution to ,all 
these problems? Is it to amalgamate 
all three bodies or is it to reform the 
present system and retain all three, 
but utilizing more paid staff; or in 
some totally different way, as yet un- 
considcred? The problems in sum- 
mary arc these; A rampant and grow- 
ing bureaucracy stifling all original 
thought and work, and a lack of au- 
thority and co-ordination the result 
of size and system. Finally, overlapp- 
ing functions and tasks, compounded 
by aloofness and isolation. 

Brendon Moore 
16th July 1968. 
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AMALGAMATION: 

BENEFIT OR BUREAUCRACY ? 

STATE OF THE XJHION 


Jane Chapman, SRC Secretary 


The question of the amalgamation of all student organizations has of Management only six arc generally 
been mooted around ANU for quite some time now. But it has elected student representatives. Stud- 
not been until recently that any positive, public steps have been m^gorhy is^ by 

taken in that direction, and a Sports Council rep. The RSA 

has a representative as well. 


At the last meeting of the Union 
Board of Management, the question 
was finally raised. Although the 
actual principle of amalgating was not 
put to the vote, the feeling of the 
meeting seemed surprisingly receptive. 
The meeting voted to keep up ne- 
gotiations with the SRC and Sports 
Union. 


less administrative criticism than eith- 
er of them. One often hears the odd 
mumbled comment about the state of 
the Union’s spag. bol. but little seems 
to be done about serious griping. In 
fact, the Union seems very much to 
be tbc silent partner of student af- 
fairs. 


But the Staff Association, the Admi- 
nistration and University also have 
a finger in the Union Pie. How 
willing will they be to hand over 
complete control to the students? 
Or do they perhaps envisage non-stud- 
ent representation on the Union Com- 
mittee of the Student Council? 


Amalgamation could affect the Union 
quite differently from the other stu- 
dent bodies. Firstly, the Union is 
the only undergraduate organization 
that has any non-student members 
sitting on its governing body. Se- 
condly it is the only organization 
which has at this stage, any large 
capital outlay, in the form of the 
actual Union building. Thirdly, its 
administrative problems arc different 
from those of the SRC and the 
Sports Union. It deals largely with 
mundane tangibles: the price of milk- 
shakes and the availability of billiard 
balls. It administers more funds than 
the other bodies yet comes in for far 


Would this argue against the inclusion 
of the Union in a unified student 
structure. For many, the answer to 
this question is an emphatic ‘no!.’ 
For they argue that it is bad that so 
little is known or done about the Un- 
ion and that all efforts should be 
made to include it as much as pos- 
sible in student affairs. This would 
seem to be a pretty rcsonable view- 
point. 

Some interesting implications of amal- 
gamation arise when one considers 
the question of the Union’s relation- 
ship to the Administration. As the 
previous paragraph mentioned, the 
Union is the only student body that 
is not entirely student run. Of the 
thirteen voting members of the Board 


So far indications from ‘the other 
hair have been extremely favourable, 
but after all they have only been 
indications. 

It is of course for the student body 
to decide whether it wishes to have 
full control of its Union and I in- 
tend to argue neither case. But I 
would make one final point: with the 
many stirrings of interest in student 
power and student representation in 
Australia, who knows? Perhaps a 
quiet, administrative move like this 
could save a lot of administrating 
energy. 

J. Chapman. 


SPORTS COUNCIL 


Sport in the A.N.U. is gradually changing from a pastime of a small 
group of devotees it was four years ago, to a recreation for many. 


Four years ago about 20% of the Uni- 
versity activity participated in sport 
under the auspices of the Sports 
Union. The number of students then 
was about 1,800, and the number of 
Clubs was about sixteen. 

This year we have a University of 
3,600 students, twenty eight clubs 
and about 30% of students actively 
participating. 

In future years when we have ade- 
quate facilities for indoor sports and 
swimming all these numbers should 
rise. 

With the growth in sports comes a 
growth in problems for Sports Coun- 
cil. Every club has different problems 
and as clubs grow and multiply in 
numbers so will the problems com- 
mon to clubs and sports council; 
as sport grows the problems common 


. to Sports Council and Administra- 
tion will grow; increased income will 
increase budgeting problems; more 
students wanting more facilities in- 
creases development problems; and 
so it continues. 


As more problems arise so will the 
work of Sports Council. It is rapidly 
reaching the stage now where the on- 
ly people who can stand for Sports 
Council are people with some organ- 
ising capacity and the time to spend 
on Sports Council matters. This 
tends to eliminate the people with 
useful opinions and experience but 
without the inclination to work. 


In other words. Sports Council is not 
a body which spends time making 
intelligent decisions but rather a body 
which spends its time managing an 


ever-growing bureaucracy. 

Eventually the bubble now being cre- 
ated will burst either by a bad Sports 
Council being elected or the work 
increasing so much that no Sports 
Council could handle it. 

The solution to the problem can only 
be in the appointment of an adminis- 
tration to help Sports Council in the 
day to day running of the Sports 
Union, in documenting its develop- 
ment aims and advising on its financ- 
ial policy. 

Further than this, it would provide 
a source of constant and continuing 
knowledge. If the executive of the 
Sports Council resigned now the only 
person left with any detailed know- 
ledge would be our female secretary, 
who unfortunately could not stand 
for the Council itself. 


The problems go further however. 
Sports Council is slowly being relegat- 
ed to the position as it is in a large 
University, of a pressure group, albeit 
a strong one. 

We arc at present one of four bodies 
(the S.R.C., the R.S.A., and the Un- 
ion being the others, the hardly Per- 
forming Arts Board being forgotten. 

At present the voice .of all four is 
reasonably unanimous when questions 
ate posed from administration, and 
when submissions on development, 
general welfare and campus growth 
arc sent up by students. However, if 
this voice divided because of lack of 
prior consultation, clashing interests 
of minority groups, or just a plain 
misunderstanding of another groups 
policy, one body, if not all bodies 
may miss out, and this could be the 
Sports Union. 


The voice of unified opinion must 
be better than that of disunited, di- 
verging opinions. The present good 
relations could well dissolve at any 
time. 

Not only do the bodies overlap in 
voice however, from typing to plann- 
ing, usually one body is doing some- 
thing that could benefit another and 
which, if shared, could be of general 
financial benefit. 

These are only a few problems of the 
Sports Union. They arc generally 
attributable to growth, and because 
of this the Sports Council and the 
members of the Sports Union should 
take time to consider a solution be- 
fore we grow out of our present 
structure. 

Charles Alexander 
President. A.N.U. Sports Union. 
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this on T.' 
it, believe me. 


this ^x on T.V. takes the fun out of 


wi A Geoff Kingston 

This week Bias interviewed the Sec- 
retary and Director of the National 
Socialist Party of Australia, Mr. F.K. 
Molnar. He told me that while the 
NSPA was insignificant at the mom- 
ent, people would soon be queueing 
at his door, to find out about it. 
Furthermore, people who hadn't 
printed the postal address of the 
party in the past wouldn't get copy 
in future. 

Aspiring National Socialists should 
write to the N.S.P.A., Box 4Q. 
Ainslie, A.C.T., 2602. 

BIAS: What exactly is the NSPA? • 

MOLNAR: National Socialism is a 
political ideology which sees the 
interests of the nation as a whole as 
something of the utmost importance, 
All for the nation, the nation for all. 
This explains the "National". 

With regard to socialism, we are not 
the same as the communists. We do 
•ecognize private ownership. How- 
ever we advocate higher pensions, 
maternity allowances and child en- 
dowment. 

BIAS: What about the foreign pol- 
icy of the NSPA? What do you think 
about the "White Australia" policy 
for example? 

MO LN AR : Stick to "White Austra- 
lia" definitely. Asians who are only 
here temporarily such as students — 
O.K. But no coloured bloke will be 
allowed into Australia to stay here. 

BIAS: Vietnam? 


MOLNARt Wlh! this war within 24 
hours. We are against bleeding na- 
tions white and not allowing the 
army to win the war. This war is 
not being fought about for the 
reasons they talk about — in our 
eyes it is kept alive for economic 
reasons. 

BIAS: What about the domestic 

front then — censor^ip, for instance 


BIAS: I'm still rather hazy about 
your party. Who's in charge for 
example? 

MOLNAR: I am the National 

Director and Secretary but we do 
not have a proper leader as yet. We 
believe strongly in the leadership 
principle and the only reason we 
Haven't got a leader is that the 
special king of person we require has 
not joined the party yet. 

BIAS: What about yourself? 

MO LNAR : The leader must be Aus- 
tralian-born and as you can see, I am 
New Australian — I came from 
Hungary a few years ago. 

We need someone we can respect 
• — someone we can look up to. 

BIAS: What books do you people 
read? 

, MOLNAR: Books? No need to tell 
you that people should read "Mein 
Kampf" which tells the truth about 
World War One and how National 
Socialism started. 

BIAS: I've heard about the youth 
arm of the party. 

MOLNAR: The Eagle Youth League 
is the youth core of the party. 
People who join learn law enforce- 
: ment and self-discipline. The most 
recent membership figure we gave 
was 100. 

We won't take any criminal elements 
We won't take people who are join- 
ing for the hell of it. We want decent 
Australian youth in the core. 

BIAS: Is the party affiliated with 
similar groups — Ustaslin for instance 

MOLNAR: Ustaslin! Wb know 

members privately but have no for- 
mal links with them. We are in touch 
with many overseas groups, 

BIAS: How do you man^e finan- 
cially. Are any business firms assis- 
ting you? 

MOLNAR: There is the $10 mem- 
bership fee add we also get many 
anonymous donations. 


MOLNAR: We will apply censorship ^ ^ 

yes. Not only books though, we Hitlers National Socialists 

would censor T.V. also. We should bad vei^ strong racial views. Could 
censor the advertisements even —all elaborate on NSPA policy? 



MOINAR: I would hate to see the 
Aboriginal race die because they were 
the original Australians. We would 
therefore have separate development 
for Aborigines. 

I ask you, wHy should the human 
race mix when you wouldn't allow 
your dog to interbreed. The Aus- 
tralian people 'must not become a 
race of mulattos. [Changed from 
something stronger on request by 
Mr. Molnar.] 

It is a proven fact that mixtures 
between, races result in the worst 
characteristics being inherited. 

BIAS: Does Australia have a Jew- 
ish problem? 







M ' . 


My association with Tony UaKer began on my first day of schocU in Aus- 
tralia, and continued until his untimely death a few days ago. He was my 
best friend, and as such, these impressions of him are extremely person^ 
ones, and one with which not everyone will agree. 

Tony was a person with a great vision. To him, Australia was not a good 
country; it was potentiaUy good. And the realisation of that potential 
played an overwhelming part in everything he did. His work for civil liber- 
ties and political freedom is well known; as Chairman of the Vietnam 
Action Committee and the A,N.U. Labor Club he inspired many people to 
join the struggle against the Australian complacency, against the “shell be 
ngnf etiios. ho was not alraid to stick his nock out, and would stick to 
what he Uiought was right, no matter what the consequences. One particu- 
lar occasion was when the Labor Club at the A.N.U. joined with Monash 
University to send aid to the N.L.F. It was Tony who moved the motion to 
do so. This was an example of his total oommitment - condemning the 
war was not enough; one had to choose'the side and whole-heartedly sup- 
port it. 


But there was a lot more to Tony than his political conviction. Perhaps 
the word to describe him is courageous, although to me, that^docs not 
sound strong enough. I don’t think that Tony would have appreciated too 
much emphasis on his courage in overcoming his physical handicap - this 
was something he took in his stride; his work consumed him so com- 
pletely that his handicaps became to him of secondary importance. 

Wliat constatniy amazed me about Tony was his versatility, and his contin- 
uing enquiry into other fields - a brilliant chess-player, at one stage 
ranked in the top half-dozen juniors in Australia ; a fanatical Collingwood 
barracker: “We'll slaughter Carlton today, Craddock,” and if they lost, 
“We were robbed!”; a deep interest in Australian folk music and culture 
- some of our best nights were spent drinking and singing folk songs, and 
characteristically his favourite was “the ballad of ’91”; -his ability as a 
raconteur and humorist; his interest in meeting all types of people — the 
list could go on and on. 

Academically, 1 cannot assess him; all 1 can say is that he inspired in me 
an interest in labor history, and bolstered it when it flagged. He was an 
honours history graduate, and was doing a Ph. D in history at the time of 
his death; and as could be expected, the emphasis was towards labor 
history of the working class. 

What all this points to, I think, was that Tony was essentially a humanist, 
he was one of the people. And to everyone, he was fair. He would not 
condemn people out of hand, and would depend the most unpopular 
person if he thought it justifiable. He was a man of very few enemies and 
very many friends. I think one example in particular illustrates his compas- 
tion: when werwcrc living in Sydney, and had been unemployed for some 
time, Tony landed a job as a salesman of encyclopedias — his sales area was 
the low income industrial belt of Balmain, Leichhardt and Glebe; after two 
days he gave the job away, not beeause he couldn’t have succeeded in H, 
but becau.se he felt that it was morally wrong to persuade people to bpy 
something they didn’t need, and couldn’t afford, when they were already 
struggling to live. 

This, then, is a rough sketch oi tne person I knew as Tony Baker. Now he 
is dead, and although he can no longer continue to try and change the 
world, his friendship and influence with many people has caused them to 
take up the same struggle — this to him would be justification enough 
for his life. 

Craddock Morton 


MOLNAR: They arrive penniless 

but you can't accumulate hundreds 
of tnousands of pounds in a few 
years by honest means. I maintain 
we have no Jewish problem, but we 
Have social and economic problems 
which are caused by people who 
call themselves Jews. 

BIAS:^ Finally,, is there any hope of 
a rapproachment between yourselves 
and other groups - the Liberal 
Party for instance. 

MOLNAR: I do not think we will 
be able to unify with any existing 
parties. Our ideology is worlds 
apart. 


LATE 

NEWS 

Last Sunday, the S.R.C. discus- 
sed 14 recommendations from 
Alan Brooks on the subject of 
amalgamating the S. R. C., the 
Sports Union and the Union. 
S.R.C. members contributed lit- 
tle by way of comment or dis- 
sent to the acrimonious debate 
which took place between the 
executive and four observers. 

The recommended structure is: an 

all-powerful elected Student Council 
heading a committee system incotpor- 
ating probably nine committees. 'Two 
of these - the Union House Com- 
mittee and the Sports Committee - 
will be directly elected from the stu- 
dent body, and will function indep- 
endently but subject to the review of 
the Student Council. The other 
seven will parallel the present S.R.C. 
committees. (Publications, Welfare ..) 

To lift the paperwork burden from 
the elected members, three sccietw- 
ies (similar to Gene de Totth) will 
head a bevy of typists in a unified 
bureaucracy. 

The recommendations were accepted 
unanimously, as guidelines for negot- 
iations between the three interested 
parties. A final proposal should even- 
tually be put before a General Meet- 
ing of the Students’ Association. 

Criticism of the meeting centred on 
the S.R.C.’s failure to bring the mat- 
ter before the students at an earlier 
stage to discuss the concept as a 
whole. Students have not had an 
opportunity to present their views on 
the form of amalgamation, nor the 
course of action to be taken. 
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D emonstiators march through Melbourne 

The evening of Thursday, 11th July, saw approximately 30 
AJ4.U. students making their way to the Garden City of the 
South to take part in an Aboriginal Lands Rights March organized 
by NUAUS Abschol. 

Our students representing a cross-section of Uni. life (Liberal, 
Labor, Impact and Abschol Clubs being all represented) met 
students from Adelaide, Sydney, Melbourne, Monash and La Trobe 
Universities at Spencer Street station. 


Together with a sprinkling of Union- ditions. After 25 minutes picketing 
ists, and other interested parties, there Wentworth could stand it no more, so 
were about 1100 people marching up he asked over 20 students in to share 
Bourke Street at 10.00 a.m. Friday, his cocktails, films and supper. This 

unexpected generosity was eagerly 
The marchers proceeded the l*A miles taken up, and so for the next couple 
thru the centre of Melbourne to Gov- hours students had a chance to 
emment House where speeches by comer the men they had been unable 
Aboriginals, Students and Frank Hardy *o get at during the march, 
were made. 

This confrontation was so successful 
A delegation including A.N.U’s. Ron ^®t Mr. Worthy (Victorian Minister 
Colman, was appointed to approach ^®r Aboriginal AfT^s)^ was later seen 
the Federal and State Ministers who entering student digs in Carlton with 
were in conference within Govern- a box of beer and several foUowers to 
ment House. About three hundred continue conversing there - m a more 
other students elected to picket Gov- tnformal atmosphere, 
emment House and were there to 

greet the delegation when it returned, Canberra students were seen enjoying 
having been refused an audience Melbourne hospitality along with Wor- 
with the Ministers but managing to several other parties 

air their grievances to the Leader around Melbourne, 
of the Victorian State Opporition, Mr. 

Holding. Th® result - 

Picketing continued for 7Vi hours. 0) A very impressed pubUc as a re- 
watched over by a solid wall of 40 suit of the march which was un- 

members of Melbourne’s infamous precedented down there, 
constabulory. The picketers encoun- 
tered their only real opposition apart Ministers inundated with student 

from the Ministers when an Aircraft- reasons as to why the Gurindji 

man entered a heated argument, with Tribe on Wave Hill should be 

students. Losing his arguments, he given 500 square miles of Land, 

lost his temper and began to man- 
handle a Melbourne student until (“i)A wide press, T.V. and radio cov- 
moved off by those protectors of erage that ensured the issues in- 
student rights (wait for it) the Mel- volved were favourably to the 
bourne Cops. Victorian and for that matter, 

Australian Public, and 

That evening 20 students (including 

8 A.N.U. students) picketed a party- (iv) The possible chance that at last 
film evening the Federal Minister for the Aboriginals, particularly those 
Aboriginal Affairs was giving for lead- on Wave HiU might at last be 
ing Aboriginals and top public scrv- treated as humans rather than 

ants concerned with Aboriginal Con- Aboriginals. 


TERRACE 

TYPES 


A forum that began in a quiet 
sedate manner, discussing student 
thoughts and future action ended 
in a mild uproar with the S.R.C. 
under strong attack. 

As a result yesterday's mass meeting 
was suggested with the proviso that 
it not be run by the. S.R.C. (hand- 
this down-see what-you-think) but 
that it be more unorganised with the 
initiative coming from the masses. 

Staff were also included in the call 
up to ascertain their opinions. Peter 
McCauley led the attack backed by 
Ron Colman and Mike Gerstein. The 
brunt, was taken by Chris Blaxland 
and Jane Chapman, who, under the 
circumstances, found trouble in keep- 
ing their calm. 

The stir brought admissions from the 
S.R.C. members present that the liai- 
son between the students and their 
organisation had certain gaps that 
needed to be filled, it also ressurected 
a number of old points that have 
been stewing in and around for some 
time. 

Colman gave a sound example of 
crystalized thought when he mention- 
ed the miserable conditions and cour- 
ses offered to trainee teachers and 
suggested that pressure might be bro- 
ught to bear in this direction, either 
through this University or the V.C., 
but this had not been done, and the 
Vice Chancellor remained an unknown 
quantity. 

Fr. Hanrahan added to the cool period 
with a short report on the Arts Com- 
mittee that has been formed to in- 
vestigate and reommend on semest- 
ers and courses. 

McCauley as an activist, expected the 
S.R.C. to be mote aggressive, to lead 
the student body in an attack on the 
Administration and their slow action. 
The two S.R.C. reps on the other 
hand felt that the good-will and liai- 
son built up over the last two years 
would be destroyed if a frontal move 
was made at this time for more stu- 
dent reps on the Uni Council and 
hand over of property and funds. 

It is now common knowledge that the 
Wednesday arvo’ Jawers decided to 
take positive action and organise the 
Mass meeting. 

As one of the highlights of the Wed- 
nesday forums, the Broadcasting Of- 
ficer, Miss Maxime Fearn felt that an 
interview with both parties was in 
order, but the S.R.C. reps that were 
present closed ranks, and declined 
her offer. This led Mss Fearn to 
question her position in relation to 
collecting news and the policy of the 
S.R.C. - whether she is a mouthpiece 
of the S.R.C. on radio, or whether 
she is entitled to her own opinions. 


1 1 










The Executive of the S.R.C. faced a motion of Censure at their last 
meeting. The Censure motion, which was carried, with the Execu- 
tive dissenting, censured them for their “shoddy and uninformed 
handling” of the appointment of a Public Relations Officer. 


The background to this matter is, • 
that the last P.R.O. resigned to take 
up editorship of the Student Newspap- 
er and then left the University. 

The Executive then appointed a P R 0 
without consulting the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the S.R.C. The 
Executive, in coming to its decision 
on who should be P.R.O. did not in- 
terview cither candidate. 

One candidate was interviewed the 


year before on a totally different mat- 
ter and the other candidate was in- 
terviewed by the President and Vice 
President. 

There were complaints about the fact 
that more consideration could be sho- 
wn to both candidates, for and in fact, 
the Executive was becoming Paterna- 
listic in its attitude to the full S.R.C. 
and that communications were break- 
ing down between the Executive and 
theS.R.C. 
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voice 

from 

The Tower 


Bookshop 

Complaints 

It has come to the attention of 
the S.R.C. that some students 
have found fault with the services 
offered by the Co-operative Book 
shop. 

Any complaints with this service 
should be placed in the S.R.C. 
Suggestion Box in the Uiion. 


Reserve 

Desk 

Changes 

The Library has conceded that 
the Reserve Desk system is not 
working at night as well as anti- 
cipated, and has decided to bake 
a survey of student opinion on 
what would be the most satis- 
factory system. 

Survey forms are available in the 
foyer of the Library. 

FILL ONE IN !! 


In this Federal Capibal, wliich is concrete poured wastcfuUy 
oyer ideal sheep country, suitable accommodation is somewhat 
difficult to find; I know! 

And like most students everywhere 1 am broke, and a student 
without money is no rarer than a handful of politicians forever 
relaxing in Canberra. 

Haying arrived from the University of New England where the - 
entire cainpus is residential I was faced with a problem. Thanks 
to Education, that problem has now been solved. 

My proud home, which must surely be the envy of every penny- 
pindnpg undergraduate, is the space behind the clock-tower of 
the Canberra High School. 

Thanks to the Chancellor, a fearful taskmaster but the most 
generous of men, the gaping holes in the tower have been covered 
with bearskin for my comfort. 

CURTIN DREAMED 

It was Curtin who first dreamed of Canberra as an ideal location 
for a Federal Capital. He realised politicians were in need of 
‘light to show them the way’, and of early mornings the sun seems 
to shine brightest here. 

But such an amenity is wasted on a student who enjoys late 
nights and later mornings. The Chancellor’s bearskin saved this 
student from the shock of learning the time the sun rises to 
pierce its rays through the gaping hole in The Tower. 
iThe Chancellor, a VERY kind-hearted man, has taken pity on 
'this forlorn, poverty-struck student, and has provided a number 
of home comforts to The Tower. 

A pair of ear-muffs to block out the insistant ticking of the clock. 
Also from the scraping the hands make as they grind from one 
rninute to another. 

There is also a candle (I oppose electricity, a tale which shall be 
introduced in another edition), and a tiny box for my cat, Bulgy. 
The Chancellor, poor old fella’, has also had a telephone installed. 
He was concerned about my safety. 

MORNING MEANS IMPRISONMENT 
Entry and exit to The Tower is exclusive and by way of a rope 
secured to a fly-wheel on the clock which automatically lowers 
and lifts the rope at a precise hour. 

Failure to catch the rope-end at exactly the right time means a 
niglit of misery at the mercy of Canberra weather. 

Failure to attach oneself to the end of the rope at a precise hour 
in the morning means imprisonment in The Tower for 24 hours. 
But I digress! 

The telephone is my most enjoyable comfort. It provides me 
with hours of unheard of enjoyment. 

The telephone number of the Canberra Railway Station Goods 
Yard ends with the number 55. My telephone number ends with 
the numerals 56. 

Result is that I am continually rung up at all hours of the ni^t 
(and day when I miss my rope) and am asked the most peculiar 
questions, such as what I propose to do with the rolls of netting 
wire on Siding Two. 

During my first two nights as The Lodger of The Tower (rent 
free) I suffered the tortures of the damned by this Edisonian 
invention, but now I have grown to lie awake longing to be 
mistaken for Canberra Goods. 

A hoarse voice gets on the telephone and -says — “’Arry?” 
“Yus,” is now my educated reply. 

“Twenty-seven sheets of corrugated asbestos sheeting. Sling ’em 
on Platform Three as usual?” 

“Nooaw. Bung ’em down to Woollies in the momin’. Gunnight.” 

I have got to know and love these men. 

“ . . . LET ’EM FLY ’OME.” 

We have been doing enormous business together. In the wee small 
hours I have shifted tons of stuff all over Canberra. Especially I 
loved the crateik full of pigeons. 

The Voice got on and shouted: “Wot about these bloody pigeons, 
’Arry?” 

“ ’Ow many baskets?” 

“ ’Leven.” 

“Open five and let ’em fly ’ome. Sling the seven over to The 
Lodge termorrer.” 

“She’s Jake.” 

“’Oke.” 

I will deal in anything. Eggs. Plaster. Tiles. Dried milk. Gravel. 
Kettles. Cement. Fowls. Cars. Ladders. Tomato sauce. Any- 
thing. 

Last night was most memorable. I had read in the papers yester- 
day something about the Sydney Opera House buying a huge 
organ for its h^ls. The organ was being delivered from London to 
Melbourne and then by rail to Sydney via Canberra. 

So last night The Voice and I did marvellous business with a 
crated organ. 

“Thatchew, ’Arry?” 

“Yus.” 

“Gotter bloody stupid organ 'ere. Wherejer wannit?” 

“ ’Ang on till I git the ledger. ’Ow many tons?” 

“Undret.” 

“Right!. Gottit. Write this down. ‘Canberra Gasworks, Canberra.” 
“Gawd! Wadder they wan’ wiv a bloody horgan?” 

“Test the pipes with the gas, stoopid.” 

“Yikes! Goddit.” 

“ ’oke.” 

Now 1 sit here in agony in the darkness of The Tower waiting to 
hear the damn phone ring to learn what the gasworks did with 
the Sydney Opera House’s pride and joy. 

Until next edition, au revoir my fellow-bohemians — (the voice). 
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CLUB DEMOCRACY 


(on September 28, 1967) adopted in 
identical terms by a General Meeting 
of the 14,000 strong student body of 
the University of Sydney. 


ODYSSEY 


• ■•••• -rr.-l- • ^ 

Bombay was my first introduction to 
India. A greater contrast with Can- 
berra’s sterile cleanliness and monot- 
onous neatness could not be imagined 
Bombay had people; it was packed to 
the point of claustraphobia, teeming 

with all sorts of people not just 

grey-suited public servants. 

This is not to glorify Bombay. My 
fint impression was of unbelievable 
poverty, partly, it must be admitted, 
because I was staying in a railway 
station in one of the worst areas of 
the city. Partly too because 1 had 
never con&onted beggars and slums 
before, let alone lived in close proxim- 
ity to them. 


The necessity of facing and in some 
way coming to terms with poverty 
presents a very real moral dilemna. 
Self-preservation demands that one 
emphathize only so far; at some 
stage it becomes necessary to accept. 
But how does one distinguish be- 
tween acceptance and complacency? 
It is very disturbing, after a period of 
several months of exposure, to al- 
most grow accustomed to beggar's 
and other manifestations of poverty. 


From Bombay I travelled through 
Gujarat to Rajasthan. Udaipur and 
Jaipur, the capital of Rajasthan, arc, 
in my opinion, two of the most fas- 


cinating cities in India. They have 
a romantic air of decadence, of re- 
gret at the loss of past grandeurs. 
There was, for example, a fort on the 
pinnacle of a hill just out of Udaiput._ 
Everyone had forgotten about it; when 
after eiimbing up a twisty cobbled 
road, 1 finally reached the top, there 
was no one there except one old man 
(who explained the whole history of 
the place, in Hindi). Nothing but 
decaying walls, monkeys, and wind. 

Jaipur streets are not to be missed. 
Somehow they reflect what to me is 
the ethos of India - amazing hetero- 
geneity. Crammed togoether in narrow 
bazaar-lined streets arc camels, rolls 
royces, cyclists, bullock carts, and 
elephants. 

Delhi 1 did not like. It isn’t India, or 
perhaps one should say it is an Indian 
Canberra, planned, neat and pretent- 
ious. I didn’t stay for long, and soon 
pushed on to Benares. 


Benares is a strange and mystical 
place. It is a holy city and attracts 
pilgrims from all over India, roprosont- 
atives from different religious sects 
who have come to bathe in the sacred 
waters of the Ganga. The ghats lead- 
ing down to the water are hemmed 
in by temples and spotted with long- 
bearded meditators. 


1 was taken to see a sadhu woman 
who was living beside the burning 
ghats (where bodies are cremated 
and the ashes thrown into the Ganga) 
in a semi-cave shelter. Her appearance 
was nightmarish; she had a huge coil 
of dyed orange hair piled on top of 
her head with odd bits protruding 
tike branches. She made us some chai 
and chappattis and then showed us 
how to smoke hashish from a small 
clay funnel. As soon as she brought 
out the hashish a collection of weird 
long-bearded characters suddenly ma- 
terialized to partake in the passing of 
the pipe. 

From Benares 1 went on to Calcutta 
and then to Darjeeling, a hill station 
in the foothills of the Himalayas. 
From Darjeeling on a clear day the 
Kachenjanga range is visible, incredi- 
bly high. To many Nepalese (and I 
agree), only a godless man could want 
to climb them. They ate meant to be 
worshipped. 

The journey up to Darjeeling is an 
odyssey in itself. It is a matter of 
several times changing trains, then 
steaming up the Ganga in the early 
morning, and finally getting into a 
small toy-like mountain train which 
winds up and up and up. On the sub- 
ject of travel in general, 1 would 
higlUy recommend third class trains. 
In the first place, they are extremely 


India could almost be called an Asian Europe in tlie sense that it seems more a collection of small 
countries than a national entity. Language, mode of dress, even shade of skin vary from state to 
state. Not only is there an amazing amount of cultural diversity, but geographically India includes 
a wide variety of environments, from the mountains of K.nshmir to the j'ungles of Bengal or the 
semi-desert of Bihar. 


N.U.A.U.S. TRAVEL 


"This initiative, which we fully sup- 

On Sunday July 14, 1968 The Australian National University port and which received overwhelming 
Democratic Club received recognition from the Students’ Represent- endorsement from the students ^f 
.. I . j » 1 ..K A.N.U., was dismissed as "naive demo- 

abve Council as an affiliated student cluo. ijeaiisn," ‘National U’. (Jupe 

30, 1967), journal of the National 
Union of Australian University Stu- 
dents. 

“The Committee of the A.N.U. Demo- 
cratic Club deplore the extremism and 
administrative incompetence which 
has come to be associated with N.U.A. 
U.S. and which is faithfully reflected 
in its journal ‘National U’. 

“We consider it wrong in principle 
that Australian University student! 
should be compelled to finance the 
publication, at considerable expense, 
of an inational propaganda sheet of 
no intellectual merit which students do 
not read and advertisers will not 
support. 

“We believe that left-extremist control 
of N.U.A.U.S. has effectively deprived 
this body of any possibility of influ- 
ence in national affairs. Australian 


National Library of Australia 


The objects of the Democratic Club, 
which has eighteen foundation mem- 
bers, are: 

“1. To work to achieve a future of 
peace with fleedom for Australia and 
for the nations of South East Asia; 

2. To promote and to realise the 
principle of regional association in 
South East Asia as a means to that 
end; 

3. To affirm and when necessary to 
defend the principles of student con- 
trol of student affairs, of academic 
freedom and of freedom of enquiry, 
speech and expression within tlie 
University; 

4. To affirm and when necessary to 
defend the role of the University as a 
centre of learning; 

5. To affirm and when necessary to 


defend the principles of parliamentary 
democracy and the rule of law; and 

6. To promote the co-operation of 
members to achieve these objects.’’ 

Following the first meeting of the 
Committee of the Democratic Club it 
was resolved to issue the following 
statement of policy ; 

“The Committee of the Democratic 
Club believe that A.N.U. students can 
and should exercise national influence 
and leadership in Australian student 
affairs. 


“In one important respect, A.N.U. 
students have already done so. The 
Brook.s-Blaxland resolution of June 
20, 1967 which formally committed 
the A.N.U. Students’ Association tb 
the principle of student control of 
student affairs was shortly afterwards 


SCHEMES 


cheap, and secondly one meets a cross Sccnically the south is much mote 
section of people from peasants to lush in vegetation; and in Kerala at 
clerks and students. Most of them least the climate is oppressively hot 
are overwhelmingly friendly, and will and humid. Even at night the air is 
often invite you to come and stay jyet and heavy, 
with them in their town or village. 


On the way down from Darjeeling I 
stayed the night in a forest reserve. 
At 4 in the morning we were awaken- 
ed to look for game, tigers in particu- 
lar, from the back of the forest rang- 
ers elephant. The tiger, it turned out, 
judging from his paw prints, was 
about ten minutes ahead of us; all 
that we did see were many wild pea- 
cocks, with their high-pitched disturb- 
ing cry. 


From Siliguri, half way between Dar- 
jeeling and Calcutta, it is possible to 
got a train into Assam. The pre- 
requisite, however, is a permit from 
Calcutta. When I was there, in Janu- 
ary 1967, the Nagas were rebelling and 
so the Indian Government kept close 
watch on people proposing to enter 
Assam; it was impossible to get be- 
yond Gauhati info the eastern areas 
where there was fighting. 


The most interesting way of travelling 
in Kerala is by the backwaters, an 
inland water system. On either side 
of the waterways are dense forests 
of palm trees, frequently broken by 
small villages of huts. Fishing boats 
with woven straw sails, rather like 
Singapore sanpans, go by, and chil- 
dren swim near the bonks. As a whole 
there is an almost idyllic atmosphere. 
One is much less aware of poverty 
and disease than in the north, (al- 
though elephantitis seemed fairly com- 
mon around Aleppey). 


From the South I went back to Bom- 
bay, having completed an almost cir- 
cular journey. The geographical di- 
versity to be experienced is only one 
a^ect, however, of Indian heterogen- 
eity. Cultural variations, the com- 
plexity of Hinduism, are other mani- 
festations of this ethos. 


The purpose of the visit to Assam 
was to stay at an ashram in Gauhati. 
The ashram was beautifully situated 
near the top of a jungle covered hill 
overlooking the Brahmaputra river, 
a wide, incredibly pale expanse of 
water. It was a peaceful place. The 
swami, and the three or four men 
who lived with him, moved and thou- 
ght and looked at the river with calm 
and contentedness. 


South India was somehow very diff- 
erent from the north. It is hard to 
say precisely why, beyond such obvi- 
ous points of difference as language 
and the absence of Mogul influence. 


In general India tends to leave two 
over-riding impressions. The first, as 
1 have mentioned, is the amazing de- 
gree of geographical and cultural het- 
erogeneity. The second, partly a 
function of the first, is bewilderment; 
it seems impossible to order or ex- 
plain the apparently random com- 
plexity which one observes. On the 
other hand, bewilderment also arises 
from the faint and uneasy suspicion 
that there just might be an answer, a 
key which makes the diversity relate 
into a entity. For me, at any rate, 
India remains an enigma, and a fascin- 
ating one. 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


Recently, a nine member delegation of Indian students arrived in 
Canberra for a three day stay. They were travelling on the Indian 
equivalent of an N.U.A.U.S. Travel Scheme. The six men and three 
girls left those of us concerned with looking after them with a re- 
warding and lasting impression. The Indians were from different 
Indian universities and included Ifindus, Niislims and Catholics 
alike. Tliey were studyuig in such diverse fields as agricultural 
Science, Botany, Law and Arts. 


Overseas students come to Australia 
to meet and exchange ideas with our 
own students on anything bom poli- 
tics to culture. Unfortunately, the 
response from students at this Univer- 
sity has been up to now, disappoint- 
ing at best, especially when one con- 
siders how well Australian students 
arc treated overseas. 


If you have any interest in meeting 
these students from overseas, why 
not hand in your name to the Incom- 
ing Delegations Officer, at the S.R.C 


office? 


Other delegations this year are ex- 
pected from Japan, the Soviet Union, 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Great Britain. 
The S.R.C. cannot take care of them 
alone. We need support from students 
in showing visiting students around 
Canberra and the University in partic- 
ular. Billets are also needed. I'm sure 
visiting male students wouldn’t mind 
sleeping on the floor of a flat if you 
aren’t living at home with your fam- 
Uy 


Japanese Students to visit A.N.U. 
46 girls and 20 guys arrive August 
5th, depart August 7th. They will be 
staying at Burton and Garran Halls 
and will be interested in meeting 
Australian students. 


Six U.K.. students will be in Canberra 
for another 6 weeks. These British 
undergraduates would like to make 
contact with A.N.U. students. For 
further information, see the S.R.C. 
Office. 


university students are in consequence 
unable to influence the content and 
spirit of legislation, some of which 
directly concerns their own future and 
interests. 


“This situation cannot be permitted 
to continue. We are preparing detailed Alan Hogan 


proposals for securing greater influence 
for A.N.U. students in national stu- 
dent affairs for early consideration by 
a general meeting of our members and 
then by a general meeting of tlie 
A.N.U. Students’ Association.” 


EXAM TIMETABLE 


In 1967 the examination time table was not made available to 
students until the last day of lectures, and it was found that the 
time-table in its final form was altered so drastically that some 
students had to, at the last minute, radically alter their study time 
table. 


Anxious to avoid a repetition of this 
unfortunate incident, the S.R.C. Wel- 
fare Committee approached the Ad- 
ministration on the matter and the 
following information was received. 


Id be available two weeks before the 
end of term (October 4th). 


The draft time-table should be avail- 
able on 12th September (5 weeks be- 
fore the end of term) and it is ex- 
pected that the final time table shou- 


The Welfare Committee works main- 
ly on problems put before It by stu- 
dents, so if you have a problem sub- 
mit it to the Welfare Committee cith- 
er by placing it in the S.R.C. Sug- 
gestion Box or by approaching one of 
the members of the Committee. 
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WORONI, Thursday, 2Sth July, 1968 


' A PSEUDOGLASSIGAL TRAGIFARGE IN 


BASTARD FRENCH TRADITION 


Write us something aboutBush Week, says Charlie Dichins, removing his hair from his teeth. Why me? You've been 
around here longer than anyone else I know, spake Charlie. Rubbish quoth I, what about Alan Brooks? Good 
question replies Charlie grinning so hard his moustache nearly fell off. By Thursday thanks J.on! 



So here I sit Thursday morning, brushing aside matters 
of national importance to write on Bush Week. But 
what? 

Every year someone writes something on Bush Week. 
The Orientation Handbook devotes a page to the 
institution of Bush Week. As Bush Week approaches 
WORONI feels constrained to publish an article on 
its history as an institution, surrounded by the same 
old photos and saying basically the same things - not 
so much hackneyed as repetitive. Post Bush Week, 
WORONI engages in an orgy of remembrance and 
mundane with a fantasmagoria of who did what, 
what was pinched, how much or how little was 
raised for charity, letters from Disgruntled of Bungen- 
dore, photos of Miss Bush Wbek and yet another 
float in Prosh. The Canberra Times continues to 
make disparaging remarks about the poor quality of 
the floats, and the few people who watched, and 
cries of 'undergraduate humour' fill the air. 

Each year the S.R.C. condemns the institution of 
Bungendore pilgrimage as being degrading and bad 
P.R., and each year leaves an obvious blank on the 
programme for those who wish to indulge. 

Again they cry The Boats, the Boats' ■ abandon Bush 
Week in its present form. It's giving students a bad 
image. The 1966 S.R.C. tried it and met with fierce 
opposition. So back it comes year after year. The 
purists maintain it was never intended as a foundation 
day type affair to raise money and help charity, but 
as a means of returning the far too 'civilized' student, 
too sophisticated by his urban surroundings, to the 
bush and the Australian ethos which is now equated 
with a booze up at the Bungendore pub. So the 
Purists founded themselves a Bush Week Society which 
thrived then died. No one was really interested 
in the true meaning of Bush Week, as long as they had 
a good time. 

But nonetheless, and to the subsequent horror of the 
purists. Bush Week has changed and is changing. 
Bush Week has shrunk from a week to one day (the 
weekend doesn't really count) and the University has 
bestowed a belated official recognition of the institution 
by awarding a day free of lectures. 
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Bush Week has existed • the Scavenger Hunt has 
^ '^been not so much a test of skill and cunning as an event 

of thievery and riot - judges have allotted points without L 
regard of consequence. Lists have been irresponsible. ^ 
The Bush Ball, far from conveying the flavour of a \ 
woolshed ball of the squattocracy becomes a debauched 
swirl of frenetic music and beer, spattered floors and 
broken bottles. ^ 

I hear cries of Shame, shame, what a prude, go home / / 
prig, killjoy, etc. Still I continue unaffected by the 
screams of the phiiistines, assuring myself I am convey- y 
ing an accurate journalistic report rather than an emotive I 
piece of propaganda. 

Funds raised for charity have not been so considerable 
in past years. In fact last year the S.R.C. had to under- L/| 
write $100 to each charity, as not enough money had ^ 
been collected. The main way of raising money for (\l 
charity is through the sale of Bush Week publications, 

Over the last years these have been of a particularly 1 
high quality of satire, and worth their face cost • not^'K 
rnerely as a donation for charity. However, unenthus- \ U 
iastic or late starting advertising managers have failed \ u 
to gain sufficient advertising or selling of the publica- y , 
tions was so badly organized and no one was prepared I / 
to sell them that no money was collected. Hence a j/y 
financial flop. Everyone is too concerned with 'enjoyingJ^^ 
\ themselves'. . y Jiy 


The exception to this was Canberra Chimes' which hadO$?^ 

entirely covered the cost of printing, etc. through— ^ 

advertising before the paper even reached the streets. 

Last year's 'BuH-Tin', an excellent magazine, had so 
many left over that the S.R.C. sold 1000 to a Monash 
chap for 5c. each, who in turn said them tike wild for 
25c. 


President Brooks, in his 1968 President's Report, stated 
that unless some radical change was perpetrated on the 
body Bush Week, the S.R.C. would strongly consider 
dropping it. He suggested that it was not just sufficient 
to raise money for charity, but that students should 
provide materia! support in terms of giving up their 
time and energy to help build or paint or something. 
He did not suggest that students should cease having a 
good time but that they should direct some of their 
enthusiasm towards helping the underprivileged. 

It's an odd thing how do-gooders will rally to help 
Abschol or WUS etc. but can't be found to sell 
papers in Bush Week or help at Koomarri House 
etc. 

What Brooks was saying was neither new nor undis- 
cussed, but certainly a sane approach. Discussions on 
the question of foundation days and their raison d'etre 
had been held amongst student politicians at Regional 


m 


Conferences. Were these essentially public relations 
exercises or merely excuses for letting off steam? 
Many S.R.C.'s considered dropping the Days. They felt 
that the student image (gasp - there s that word 


again) was not being enhanced by the Days. Weli, they 
didn't abandon them, but they did re-think and re- 
organize them. The example set by the Sydney 


Commem. Day this year was excelient ' Not oniy were 
events weli organized and novel but a princely sum of 
about $13,00(j was raised and great publicity given to a 
little known charity - Autistic Children. The charity 
benefited greatly from the assistance of students. 

And this is the direction that Bush Week festivities at 
A.N.U. are heading in '68. Two charities will be 
assisted, one by financiai means, another by material 
means. There is a conscious effort not to arouse the 
public against students, but to involve them in Burii 
Week activities. Scavenger Hunt ruies have been tight- 
ened so that teams must rely on ingenuity and organ- 
ization. A Picnic Race Day has been established so 
that the Canberra community can take part in festiv- 
ities. This year's 'Improved Hansard' is a first-class 
publication and sales could nett considerable funds 
for charity. Normal Bush Week activities are still 
included. 

However, again, much depends on the attitudes of 
students ■ if they are willing to help, to sell papers, 
to take part in races, to execute stunts that are 
humorous or clever, to provide a good Prosh etc. 
Without this, no Burii Week can hope to succeed, 
no charities can be assisted, and the community will 
have the right to be sceptical of students and their 
worth to the community. 

As long as this article is to conclude on a pathetic 
note of pleas, / may as well add another - a plea to 
the S.R.C.'s in future years to keep the concept of 
Bush Week constantly under review and to prepare for 
diem well in advance. No organization leads to chaos, 
and chaos leads to dislike of students. 

On that cliche-ridden note, thus ended) the first lesson, 
and / contribute yet another article to the wasteland of 
Bush Week-iana. Never let us forget the words of die 
Book o f Graham, chapter one, catch 22 'The university 
that drinks together - sinks together'. 

AMETf 
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CATALYST 

The bishops demand a revolution. Not in Australia, of course. 
Recently sixteen Catholic bishops from underdeveloped coun- 
tries from “the Third World”, wrote a letter deploring “the 
international imperialism of money”. They pointed out that 
Christianity is bound to Christ, and not to any “political, social 
and economical system". They insist that all men must receive 
“their rights to a full human life” even if this means the over- 
throw of a system. 


WORONI, Thursday, 2Sth July, 1968 


The document is like a letter from 
home (and not from Rome). In a 
time of agony and indecision, such 
leadership and encouragement is more 
than welcome. I would like to take 
one comment these bishops make and 
use it in an attempt to find some 
perspective for the problems facing 
Christians. I am not attempting to 
.suegest soiutions, because I don’t 


know what the solutions are. But I 
feel that the perspectives arc import- 
ant, whether one follows Chairman 
Mao and/or Jesus Christ. 

"The Church is by no means the pro- 
tectress of great properties". Tlie 
Bishop's statement is no doubt the 
ideal of Christianity, and to pick it 
out here is to take it out of context. 


TRAVEL CONCESSIONS 

Students ere inrormed that due to a new system of travel 
concessioni with the Airiinoi Companies only 25% concessions 
con be obtained by full time students regardless of age. 
Further that concessions can only be obtained on the pro- 
duction of a special identity card which can only be used 
for the relative company. These cards cost iOc and must 
have a photo attached. 

There will be no concessions whatsoever for Part-time stu- 
dents. In addition 50% concessions for under 19 year olds 
will cease. 

These new regulations take effect from 1st August and any 
student wishing' to travel must conform with these regula- 
tions. 

The S.R.C.-is aware that this new system will cause difficul- 
ties and inconvenience and they will attempt to have a 
more satisfactory system implemented. 

Note: Student identity cards can be obtained from Airline 

Companies. 


But to say it isn’t quite true (which 
it isn’t) is the sort of criticism that 
is readily made. Anyone who knows 
anything about Church finances (and 
those who do are a privileged few) 
knows for certain that the Churches 
are not tlie wealthy organisations 
that exist in some myths; but the 
Churches are often guilty of a sinful 
waste of money: liturgy, ceremony, 
church buildings often take up money 
that should go to the hungry of titc 
world. 

This is the first type of reaction to 
the Christian crisis, the domestic reac- 
tion, that says "let’s clean up the 
house and do some quick repairs, be- 
fore the whole thing collapses". The 
reaction is valid but I’m not sure that 
it is enough. One may well criticise 
bishops, parading in purple, “making 
visitations” instead of talking to peo- 
ple. One may point in horror to the 
many thousands of dollars that it 
costs to prove that a dead “servant 
of God” lived the simplicity of the 
gospel in a saintly way. The liturgy 
needs to be modernised, the language 
of religion modernised. But strumm- 
ing a guitar and saying “God is for 
real, man" seems to be modernising 
the problems, not solving them. Ton- 
ing down some of the wilder state- 
ments of Mao doesn’t make his doc- 
trines truer. Christians could run the 
risk of fiddling with rosary beads and 
church finances while Rome (or Cant- 
erbury) is burning. Communism can 
become so concerned with revisionism 
that it forgets what it is revising. Mov- 
ing to the left or right of Moscow can 
become such an intricate ballet, that 
we can forget to ask if the dance is 
worth dancing at all. 


The second reaction is rather like that 
of Linus, when he meets the pretty 
girl down the street. Reporting back 
to Charley Brown, he says; "I didn’t 
have anything to say, I was complete- 
ly speechless, so I slugged her one”. 
Many Christians arc not sure what to 
say to the modem world, so they 
slug it one. I do not wish to deride 
tills as it clearly comes from an agony 
of frustration. But denunciations of 
Communism, atheism, materialism (etc 
etc.) are again rearguard actions. To 
sec the poor students of Monash as 
constantly manipulated by those fiend- 
ish Communists is not only to get 
things a little out of perspective; it 
is to concentrate on the wrong things. 
To replace the ideal of having a papal 
bull for breakfast every morning with 
that of having a communist is to sub- 
stitute one bad diet for another. 

Finally, the religious man can go mod 
in a big way; this survival kit is made 
up of a paperback on the death of 
God, a volume of McLuhan or D.H. 
Lawrence and a placard on social re- 
form. This is secularised Christianity, 
religionless Christianity. Or no Chris- 
tianity. The agony behind the death 
of God movement is one of the spiri- 
tual dramas of our decade. “To be- 
come a saint without God” is a great 
and agonising a^iration. But I think 
we belittle the courage and the suffer- 
ing by calling it the “new Christianity" 
and settling back into a state of ‘Chris- 
tian repose’. There is a danger of 
abandoning CKrisiianity and then mak- 
ing it a comfortable decision by say- 
ing, “this is Christianity, 1968". To 
abandon Christianity may be the right 
decision; I do not see how it can ever 


be a comfortable decision. The idea 
of a comfortable atheist is as alarm- 
ing as the idea of a comfortable 
Christian. 


“Ours is the first attempt in recorded 
history to build a culture upon the 
premise that God is dead". Paul 
Ramsey’s words throw a great burden 
on us all if we agree that God is dead, 
attending the funeral is not enough. 
Especially in an intellectual commun- 
ity, wo need to look for a new con- 
cept of man, a new source of hope, 
new moral and social criteria. Rev-; 
olution is not enough; revolutions pass 
but some revolutionaries grow old. 
They must find something to grow 
towards. 

If we decide that God is not dead, 
throwing bricks through stain glass 
windows won’t bring him out of hid- 
ing. Before we . decide where the 
church needs reforming, we must 
decide why the church is worth hav- 
ing. The burden is to find the real 
meaning of the religious, tlie sacred, 
in a man’s personal life. We need 
another sort of revolution; for now 
as never before are Christians faced 
with the question, “Where is your 
God”. It is not a real answer to 
say that the clergy have hidden him 
behind their vestments. The answers 
must lie - not in bigger and better 
churches, not in mote or less church 
going - but in whether the notion of 
God has any practical and personal rel- 
evance, whether Christ is a misty 
hero with a Toni perm and Palmolive 
hands, or a man with a meaning and a 
message relevant to our time. 


REACTION 

There is perhaps no better way of treating something uncertain than 
to leave it abne. However, the article Catalyst by J.H. (Woroni, 
11 July, 1968) seems to intend serious comment on several important 
issues. If it fails to discuss anything in particular, one should not be 
the less grateful that the questions have been raised. The present 
writer’s efforts may be vaguer still, but he makes them in the belief 
that J.H. would like to find some response. 

The lavish way in which the article the light of the world, which includes 


or so should serve to correct their 


called itself the Body of Christ, there raent-organ they generally mean that 
is one bond at the least: the belief it represents the standards of an old 


announces the contemporary situa- 
tion is a fair example of the whole 
piece’s indefiniteness: ‘God, the creat- 
or of the universe, principal divinity 
of the world’s Jews, ultimate reality 
of Christians...died late yesterday dur- 
ing major surgery,’ etc. If the author 
is attempting to hasten (or retard) an 
experiment, it is better to define the 
elements. The God of Old Israel is 
always One: there arc no rivals, alt- 
ernatives, or spare parts. 


But it is with the suggestion of an 
operation on the fixed idea of God 
(a heart-transplanting?) that J. H. 
comes close to saying something rel- 
evant. He' seems to believe that the 
Church, unlike Old Israel, is not so 
monistic and inflexible that it cannot 
renew itself and let itself be renewed 
by things outside it. Rather, the New 
Israel exists only when the Spirit of 
Truth has come among men, leading 
mem out of themselves into' complex 


all shades in its spectrum. 

There is much talk these days of the 
Servant Church and the need for 
Christian - commitment to social cau- 
ses. Much of it is possibly cant, like 
any party’s vocabulary for its .special 
functions. But it is a measure of the 
Church’s sincenty in this regard that 
certtun old-fashioned agnostics, quite 
fond of the Church of their fathers as 
a social pawn (or castle), should say it 
is going to the dogs,- decaying from 
within, selling itself for a mess of 
pottage, or something of the sort. 
These friendly irreligious bigots poini 
to modern church buildings, liturgy, 
and theology as proof of the collapse. 
So, with a different feeling, do the 
modem Christians. 

Whereas the Wcndly agnostics are a 
little sorry, those responsible for their 
upsetting rejoice. They have learned, 
from the experiences of this century 
especially, that renewal and dcstruc- 


Life. That is the meaning of Pentecost don are close companions, that there 


One might ‘demyth’ the old English 
name for it, Whitsunday, thus. The 
white garments then worn by those 
about to be baptised signify not a re- 
treat to the cloister but an entry into 


is no resurrection without a total 
death. But if external critics think 
that such signs of the times as ‘the 
death of God’ are only recent, a short 
review of the last two hundred years 


PROTEST 

The truth pertaining to violence at recent student demonstrations in 
Sydney and Melbourne emerged from an unofficial meeting held at 
Sydney University last Monday. Threats by the Prime Minister to 
cancel Commonwealth Scholarships held by students apprehended at 
demonstrations were also bitterly condemned. 



4th. .luly Riot in Melbourne - Courtesy FARRAGO 
In respect to the scholarship scheme out lavish pecuniarics for which stu- 
the Government apparently regards rlents should be eternally grateful, 
itself as a cnaritablc institution doling |n actual fact the scholarships arc an 


Let it be sufficient here to say that 
‘the death of God’ is part of the death 
of that form of Western Civilization 
which has been struggling for breath 
since about the Industrial Revolution. 
Transitional periods in history arc 
very difficult to fix, but it is not far 
from the truth to say that since the 
advent of steam engines, soap, and 
‘general education’ the social and 
spiritual essence of the West has had 
to refine itself anew. 

As everyone familiar with at least 
Australian history should know, the 
roots of the present age are very 
tighly knotted in the nineteenth cen- 
ury. Bonhoeffer once said, that we of 
tire twentieth century forget what 
marvels our grandfathers achieved. 
He might equally have singled out the 
men of the Enlightenment, the Ref- 
ormation, or the Renaissance. For 
what liistorical scholarship makes cl- 
ear is not so much the absolute diff- 
erence of one ‘age’ from another but 
the continuity-in-mutability of the 
very oldest. 

At the. head of the Christian tradition, 
which has been cherished in the West, 
for so long, is a set of nondescripts, 
working-class and others, who were 
powerfully affected by events in the 
life of Jesus. These events they 
attempted to record and analyse in 
the New Testament, as their spiritual 
forbears had attempted in the Old 
Testament to describe the mighty acts 
of their great Father and Husband. 
Between the people of Old Israel, 
those of the Jewish Covenant, and 
those in the New, the Church which 

investment by the Government from 
which all scales of. industry reap* 
four-fold. By cancelling the awards 
the Government would be placing the 
future in jeopardy. 

If students happen to be arrested they 
should be fined in the same manner 
as anybody else. Surely our Penal 
Laws arc sufficient to cater for such 
offences. 

It appears that in making its out- 
rageous proposition the Goverrunent 
is deliberately discriminating against 
students. No such procedures have 
outlined against demonstrating appren- 
tices or pensioners. 

By the threatening nature of its pro- ' 
posals the Governmetn is violating the 
right of the free expression upon 
which a democracy is supposed to be 
founded. If Gorton carries out his 
proposals students at future demon 
-strations will be reluctant to express 
themselves in a free and unrestrained 
manner for fear that they may pos- 
sibly be ancsted and have any career 
projects negated. 

Generally, it appears that the Govern- 
ment is aiming at suppressing dissent 
to its floundering policies and is 
directing its suppressive activities at 
the only wholly free-thinking institu- 
tions in the community. 


that what they had seen and exper- 
ienced was the truth about their 
nature and destiny. 


social order to which they personally 
cannot conform. They forget, how- 
ever, that the Oxford Movement, the 







Today tlie Church, the Body of Christ 
the Servant, is hard put to speak. 
Many of its members prefer to listen 
and watch, a way of acting which 
Jesus often found useful. But it docs 
not take long to see that what is to be 
done (religion being the acting out of 
faith) may require a complete aband- 
onment of some things that have until 
now continued through the changes 
to have value. Thus theologians such 
as Ninian Smart and Paul Tillich have 
sought to conceptualise their subject 
in Eastern terms, and others have 
suggested a real acceptance of Eastern 
religious ways by those who con still 
call themselves Christians. There is 
nothing extra-ordinary about that. It 
is only part of the scandal of the 
Cross, which is that whoever would 
have his life must give it up. 

The Christians who engage with polit- 
ical issues are not so very often fitted 
with gnawing papal teeth or addicted 
to wishy-washy piety. When people 
talk of the Church as an establish- 

Thcre has only been one violent 
demonstration in Sydney, and at this 
it was prc-meditated violence by the 
Police which resulted in retaliation by 
students. 

Without warning the police farmed 
their “Qying wedge” to clear the path 
to students for the Prime Minister to 
make his inglorious exit. 

If Mr. Gorton had feared for his 
safety it is certain that he would have 
left the building via a rear exit. 
The Police obviously thought their 
behaviour was reprehensible. The 
removal of badges clearly shows their 
action was not one of conscience. 

At the meeting a speaker from Monash 
Uni. cleared up what he termed as 
“misconceptions’’ appertaining to the 
July 4th demonstration in Melbourne. 
Demonstrations in Melbourne over the 
past twelve months have been sporadic 
and meaningless. The Independence 
Day demonstration was planned with 
the intention of rectifying this posi- 
tion, but not by violent means. 

It must be remembered that two days 
previously Melbourne police had read 
newspaper reports of student violence 
In Sydney, and therefore would have 
been prepared to curb any unres- 
trained expression with methods sim- 
ilar to their N.S.W. counterparts. 


Confessing Church of Germany, th< 
French Worker Priests, and the ‘New 
Leftists’ have been, if anything, en- 
emies to rigid formalism. They know 
nothing, for example, of the practical 
moves to unity by which clergymen 
of the Roman, Old, Catholic, and 
Protestant Churches of Holland have 
enraged their autocratic superiors. Th- 
ey do not think of F.D. Maurice, 
Kierkegaard, Berdyaev, Camus, and 
Sartre as having anything in common. 
If they arc told that the theology and 
philosophy of men of good will need 
not be so apart nowadays, they viol- 
ently object. To the Christian, they 
have neither life abundant nor life al 
any valid pitch. For what Christians 
and many other people have come to 
see is that the scandal of the Cross is 
before and after all the paen for a 
new sunrise 


M. R. Crowther. 


Burning an American flag and throw- 
ing stones on the roof of the U.S.A. 
embassy were considered as justified 
acts by the demonstrators in protest 
against a nation which is using napalm 
and raining bombs on innocent 'Viet- 
namese women and children. 

Melbourne police had a pre-medit- 
ated plan to seize leaders and non- 
student demonstrators and when the 
students saw these people being car- 
ried away they showed open resent- 
ment culminating in a march to Russel 
St. 

Outside Police Headquarters students 
gathered chanting ‘‘Let them go”. 
Orders, at first not believed by troop- 
ers, were given and the mounted pol- 
ice in true Cossack style drove their 
horses into the midst of the demon- 
strators, subsequently and rather pri- 
mitively dispersing them. 

It is evident from the incidents in 
Sydney and Melbourne, and earlier 
on in Hobart, that police .repressive 
action must be terminated. N.S.W. 
Police Chief, Mr. Allen, has shown 
himself in recent weeks to be the 
epitome of placidity, it is hoped that 
this example at higher levels will be 
quickly adopted by police dealing 
with demonstrating students. 

J. Synott. 
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EAST WIND 

Oriental Studies 
Annual Journal 

All Articles To Ed., Mr. M. Wild, 
Garran Hall. 

Closing Date July 29. 

Essays Accepted. 


Contributions of verse, prose (fiction 
& non-fiction), photographs or draw- 
ings are required for 

PROMETHEUS 1968 

They may be given to Rod Hall (Union 
on Fridays), John Frow (Bruce Hall) 
or left at the S.R.C. Office - by tite 
end of term. 


THE UNION SHOP 
ON THE 

LOWER GROUNO FLOOR 

gives special prices for members on most 
items for sale. 

Biology Sets 
Gowns for hire 
Stationery 
Sporting equipment 
Stamps , 

Cigarettes and tobacco 
Dissecting sets 
Drawing sets 
Geoic^ical hammers 
Greeting cards 
Books 

Writing materials 
Slide rules 
Canteen yyare 
Dry cleaning 
Shoe repair 

Second hand books bought and sold 


CATERPILLAR 


OF AUSTRALU 


With units of theii organisation tluoughout 
Austialia, New Zealand and the South Pacif- 
ic, CateipiUer of Australia Pty. Ltd. offers 
extensive opportunities to graduates in the 
Arts, Economics, Science, Engineering (most 
branches) and Agricultural Science Faculties. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 


Graduates find good prospects in every 
aspect of sales and marketing of Caterpillar 
products. Field Representatives are respons- 
ible for the administration of the dealer 
groups throughout Australia, New Zealand 
and the South Pacific. They assist and guide 
independent dealers in all phases of their 
business, including organisation, sales devel- 
opment, methods, earth-moving techniques, 
sales training, advertising and customer con- 
tact. Representatives work to develop new 
equipment and market applications, and 
through engineering techniques resolve some 
of the problems encountered in special 
equipment usage. 

The Part Sales Department offers opportun- 
ities in parts promotions programs, fore- 
casting, long-range planning and integration 
of all company parts operations. 


SQENCE 

ECONOMICS 

ENGINEERING 

Graduates will find excellent work including 
Computer .System Analysis and programm- 
ing. 

Other opportunities ranging from Produc- 
tion to Management to Merchandising mean 
that Caterpillar of Australia Pty. Ltd. is 
certainly worth your close attention. They 
ate big and certainly on the move. 

Arrange to meet the Representa- 
tive from Caterpillar of Australia 
on Wednesday, 31st July, by 
phoning Mr. S. Bawling at the 
Careers and Appointments Office. 


INTERESTED IN 
TEACHER TRAINING? 

Then watch the metropolitan morning press. We’re advertising a special opportunity for people 
with special qualifications just about now. If you don't see the advertisement, contact us 
through the Department of External Territories: 

Hobart Place, Canberra, A.C.T. 2601. Phone 4 0477. 

46 Market Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. Phone 29 5151. 

188 Queen Street, Melbourne, Vic. 3000. Phone 67 6159. 

145 Eagle Street, Brisbane, Qld. 4000. Phone 33 7575. 

Quote advertisement number 422b. 

PUBLIC SERVICE OF PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


BULLETIN OF 

INDONESIAN ECONOMIC STUDIES 


A.N.U. Press 
$1.00 Per Copy 
$3.00 P.A. 


Published 3 times a year. Latest Issue includes 
Articles on Family Planning in Indonesia: A 
new look at the Bimas Program and Rice 
Production; Survey of Recent Developments; 

Notes; Publications; Statistics. 

From all Booksellers 

A.N.U. PRESS 
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.Art is said to be connected to Reality as an exaggeration ' ' 5 
® caricature of the real world. Thus the artist draws atten- * 
5^?.'v ^ '■ , <^1100 to his view of things by exaggerating those things 

sees as s^i^cant to his understanding of what he 
’ portrays. Put in visual terms, he selectively focusses on the 

'•'■i ’ ' i ■ objects he sees as significant,, thus drawing our attention 

to them. In a film what the director wishes to draw to our 
’ attention are actions in sequences, that is actions and 

. rt*. «,», their consequences. As far as a film is concerned, people 

^c nothing more than a series of images which can move. 

^ Hence when a director wishes to explore a person, the 
. onty way that he can do this is to m^e that person's 

jj . actions spectular, that is to say that both that person and 

- his actions are exaggerations of the people who live in the 

world. Thus it is that people who do not understand the 
\. conventions of film eternally complain that people in films 

are not real, and that films do not tell US about our 

about one which is seen to have some tenuous 
connections with our own world. 

Lelouch partially reverses this, he has taken spectacular 
people (not everyone drives in the French Ford team, or 
is in the movie industry) but placed them in a world 
that is recognisably our world. Their problems are also 
recognisably our problems. That is the cinema mirroring 
life with a vengeance. But just as our problems and 
personal concerns are dull and boring to others, so, 
very often the concerns of the Man and Woman seem, or 
could be seen as small and personal. Lelouch’s in- side of exageration, 
sight is that they are not small simply because they are 
personal, and his skill as a film maker is directed towards 
showing them to be major issues to the sudience. That is 
to say that Lelouch has found a way to tap our powers 
of empathy. 

By blurring the line between Art and Reality, Lelouch 
has been able to get at that most elusive of arts, the 
‘art’ in ‘reality’ or to express it in Joycean terms, to 
show the spectacularity of the commonplace. 

At first the film appears structurally untidy, a woman 
walks her child along the beach, a man walks his dog 
and another man is driven by his son to no point at all 
but then the man and the woman meet by chance and 
an order develops slowly as the relationship develops. 

Again here Lelouch has blurred the line he does not im- 
pose order as this is conventionally understood. Lelouch 
Iras said that he did not work from a tightly scripted 
plot but by letting the actors develop what he terms ‘a 








spontaneous reaction’ to each other in the situations force, the images remain in the mind tor days after, 
which the director placed them. Lelouch’s complaint The understatement is the key to the film, and the 
ag^nst inany films is that they are ‘cinema andnot life’ failure to see this is what has mislead many critics into 
and whilst I sympathise with his aims, it does seem to condemning the film as a fag ad minus the commercial at 
me that the need for intelligability to an audience the end. 
imposes the need for order, and that once one has to 

order things selection occurs. At this point all one has By showing rather than stating, Lelouch has deprived 
to note is that selection is none other than the reverse himself of the weapon of caricature without necessarily 
Thus it seems that no matter how solving the problem of unity and coherance. Letting the 
one wishes to show the world, any showing will be ‘art’ action develop its own momentum only partially solves 
in a non peijorative sense of the word. I think that it is this problem and accordingly Lelouch provides overall 
enshrined i.n the notion of ‘high art’, that is. a very unity by means of the soundtrack. This is one long 
selective and unduly restricted notion ot what is signi’ti- chanson which by using the chanson’s strong m.etrical 
cant in the world. jj gjjjg jq underscore and punctuate the actions of 

T I u 1 . .u f I I. , I"<leed in many ways the film is best thought 

Lelouch lets the film have no other mpmentum than that of as a visual chanson. The keys are the colour codes: 
01 the relationship as It develops. Thus the high points natural colour 'for when the private emotional life of 
ot the turn are the high points of the realtionship; the either the man or the woman is in harmony with reality, 
initial meeting the first time the man indicates that he and the balck and white, blue grey or sepia stock to 
Wishes physical contact With the woman and her look on indicate disparity. Within these keys the images move as 
realising this. This is clearest when tliey attempt to do intervals within a dominant key. The images and 
make love but the woman cannot yet escape her past, actions are the elemental stuff of the film and the fact 
Ihe altermath of this shown as a series of images, images that Lelouch has been able to use such primitive ele- 
ct hard drawn faces, the faces of extreme hurt. At all ments of film in such a strong way is the mark of the 
these points and indeed throughout the film the camera film’s integrity. 


James Nichterlein, 
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M AYALL - The Blues Alone 


ACE OF CLUBS ( Mono: ACLA 1243; Stereo: 

SCLA 1243;) 

Brand New Start; Please Don’t Tell; Down The Line; 
Sonny Boy Blow; Marsha’s Mood; No More Tears; 
/Catch That Train; Cancelling Out; Harp Man; Brown 
Sugar; Broken Wings; Don’t Kick Me. 

Mayall: Harmonica, organ, piano, guitars, bass guitar, 

celeste, drums (tracks 1 , 5) 

Keef Hartley: Drums (all other tracks except 3,7) 

Train: Track 7 



John Mayall 


This is the latest L.P. to reach Australia 
by the man who has taken over the lead in 
British R and B, and Blues, where the 
Stones left it in 1965. It was recorded in 
May last year at the beginning of the p>er- 
iod of Mayall fever that is still in swing. 
It was released in November, when it made 
up for the faults in “Crusade.” On “The 
Blues Alone”' Mayall plays alithe instru- 
ments, the way he likes, and they are over- 
dubbed in various combinations to give a 
band sound. Instead of the basically 
Urban (Olis Rush) style of his album with 


the Bluesbreakers.this album concentrates 
on simpler. City-style Blues. Knowing his 
limitations and the instruments he is best 
on (harmonica, organ, piano), Mayall does 
not include any heavy guitar-work relating 
to Clapton and his successors in the Blues- 
breakers. 

So Mayall is free to follow one of his other 
influences. Sonny Boy Williamson (the 
second Rice [Ellis?] Miller). This entails 
simpler, shorter numbers, with only one, 
if any, instrumental solo, usually harmon- 


ica. This is the tendency of most of the 
numbers that have lyrics, which later are 
in the Sonny Boy style, though usually 
without as much feeling and poetry in 
them. Mayall balances these off with 
about five “display” numbers: a piano 
solo - “Marsha’s Mood”; an organ solo 
with vocal — “Broken Wings”; and three 
harmonica tracks — “Catch that Train”, 
“Sonny Boy Blow”, “Harp Man”. In 
fact, the whole LP. might be called “Son 
ny Boy Blow”. MayaiU pays a very full 
tribute to Sonny Boy, although the only 
noticeably derivative part of the L.P. is 
some of the harmonica playing, and that 
is' done very expertly. (After all, almost 
every harmonica player I have heard of 
counts Sonny Boy as an influence or a 
teacher.) The other characteristics of the 
L.P. that derived from Sonny Boy are 
mentioned above. 

Instrumentally the best tracks on the 
L.P. are “Brand New Start”, “Marsha’s 
Mood”, “Cancelling Out” and “Broken 
Wings”. “Brand New Start” contains 
some good harnomica passages, as good as 
“Catch that Train,” combined with a tre- 
mendous backing sound. There are good 
pieces of organ-playing on “Cancelling 
Out” and “Broken Wings”, althou^'this 
la.st is almost ruined by its sentimental 


lyrics, which make for bad vocals. Mayall 
usually uses the organ purely for backing 
purposes, where it is not often well record- 
ed. Here he shows that he is as much an 
expert on it as he is on the piano, which he 
plays very well on “Marsha’s Mood.” 
There are also other good passages on the 
L.P.. “Sonny Boy Blow” is one whai 
Mayall lets himself go on the harmonica. 
Then there is good guitar,bottle-neck and 
nine-string on “Down the Line” and “No 
More Tears” respectively. 

This LP. is well worth buying. Almost 
just for the sake of the brilliant engineer- 
ing, and Mayall’s wide range of musical 
talents, that make it possible. But I think 
mainly to prove that a white Englishman 
can perfoum excellently in an idiom per- 
fected by black Americans. This LP. and 
the two-volume “Diary of a Band”, which 
Mayall released in England in April, com- 
bine behind this point. On the “Diary of 
a Band”, Mayall lets his band have fuU 
rein, and himself stays mainly in the 
background. The contrasting torms ot 
“The Blues Alone” and “Diary of a Band” 
show Mayall at his best, rather than when 
he tries to combine band and self, as on 
“Crusade”'. 

A.G. Gresfbrd. 
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WORTHWHILE HARD WORK IMPULSE AS 97 
S5.7S 


Archie Shepp, tenor sax; Bobby Hutcherson, vibes; 
Rashied Ali, Joe Chambers, J.C. Moses, drums; Henry 
Grimes, Barre Phillips, David Izenzon, bass; Eddie Black- 
well, rhythm logs. 

One of the very pleasing things about a lot of the new 
jazz musicians is their practice of recording with really 
good people behind them. The old rigid groups who 
stayed together for endless years seem, on the face of it, 
to have been replaced by more fluid groupings. 

This does a lot for some new discs - if you do not like 
the featured performer, you can alwys listen to individ- 
ual members of the backing, who are masters in their 
own right. 

This disc is a case in point. If the difficulties of Shepp 
tend to overwhelm, listen to Hutcherson’s vibes tech- 
niques, or the drumwork of Chambers, Ali or Moses, 
or the bass of Izenzon or Grimes. 

On this disc’s 6 tracks, there is absolutely no dead 
wood. Each track requires a good deal of attention. Each 
needs to be returned to, again and again. The tracks defy 
snap judgments. The music is puzzling, taxing. But 
whether the end product is music you like or dislike, 
listening to it is a worthwhile experience. 

For this reason, I have mentioned each track separ- 
ately in this review. 

MAC MAW 

A direct introduction to Shepp’s musical style. The 
immediate impression is one of feverish freedom - a grab 
bag of virtuosity. But then the music settles down, and 
the lyrical pieces reveal the unity of the piece. Hutcher- 
son’s vibes are sweet listening. 

IN A SENTIMENTAL MOOD 

A reinterpretation of an Ellington standby. The new 
guard’s approach to an old master whose music sums up 
(and to some extent created) a very strong tradition in 
jazz. Little is left of the original except the mood. It’s an 
interpretation, not an imitation. Brief passages of 
Ellington’s melody stress the originality of Shepp’s 
approach. 

GINGERBREAD, GINGERBREAD BOY’. 

Long enough (10.16) to raise questions as to whether 
Shepp has his own ‘private’ music. A disturbing track, in 
which Shepp’s possible limits - his ‘sameness’ on some 
tracks - are obvious. But the way in which each member 
of the group faces the intricacies of rapid rhythm 
changes, and avails himself of the opportunities to play 
‘free’, is well worth hearing. 

ON THIS NIGHT. 


UBUCOCU 

Guy McNicoU talks with Doug Fraser, producer of 
“Ubu cocu”. 

I seem to recall, Douglas, tliat a play by the name of 
“Ubu roi” produced earlier this year with a great deal 
of success of in Sydney. Is “Ubu cocu” a sequel to this 
play? 

Only insofar as the events in the story take place at a 
later stage in M. Ubu’s career. The play has little in 
common, either in plot or in style, with “Ubu roi”. 1 
must admit that it was through this latter work that I 
came to know Jarry; but I enjoyed it so much that I 
went on to read his lesser-known works. “Ubu cocu” has 
never come in for much attention from the critics, and 
such criticism as it has got hasn’t been any too favour- 
able, probably because it’s too dirty for the taste of the 
average critic; but I found, on reading it, that it was by 
far the better play, at any rate so far as concerns the 
development of the style and the character of Ubu him- 
self. 

This character of Ubu — could you elaborate on it? 

Monsieur Ubu is one of the few really classic characters 
produced in modem literature. He is perhaps the only 
great, universal one after the manner of Pantagruel or, 
say Faust. Jarry himself describes him as “not exactly a 
satire on the bourgeois; rather the perfect anarchist, with 
those qualities the lack of which prevents us from ever 
becoming a perfect anarchist.” Or, looked at from anoth- 
er angle, he represents evil in its most innocent from. If 
his manner and bearing are imposing, his person is even 
more so. His chief distinguishing features are the small- 
ness of his brain and the enormity of his strumpot, by 
which term we desribe his distended paunch, whose 
capacity is so immense that one of the scenes in the play, 
even takes place inside it. 


with John Iremonger 


The title track is very much the ‘piece de resistance’. 
Largely a solo track for Shepp’s considerable talents, 
just on piano (surprisingly good) and then on tenor. It 
is based on a text sung by Christine Spencer’s marvel- 
lously controlled soprano, by WFB Dubois, a fore- 
runner of the negro freedom struggle. The track consists 
of three sections ; the first, vocal accompanied by Shepp 
on piano; the second, a beautiful rhythmic piece pro- 
vided by bass, vibes, drumsand tympani, over which 
Shepp plays a free tenor; the third, vocal with tenor. 



THE CANBERRA BLUES APPRECIATION SOCIETY 
has been functioning for a month or two now. It 
serves purists and others through regular informal meet- 
ings featuring guest speakers, taped and recorded music. 
Details by phoning the Swing Shop, Green Square, 
Kingston 92068. We hope to give details of their pro- 
gramme in this column from now on. 


-N- 


Archie Shepp flanked by trombonists Grachan 
Moncitr and Roswell Rudd. 

THE ORIGINAL MR SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON 

A track which stresses the quality of Shepp’s sidemen 
THE PICKANINNY. 

Begins with a beautiful melody which is then embel- 
lished, stripped down, extended, almost stood on its 
head and then returned to. Invites contrast with the 
Ellington interpretation. You find yourself relieved 
when the rrelody reappears. A fascinating exercise. 

Perhaps the most obvious thing about this disc is one 
of the foundations of Shepp’s style - his practice of 
playing free against an intricate tytlimic background. 
The whole disc is worth hours of listening, even at the 
expense of hard work. 


What exactly is the play about? 

Ha! You are getting a little indiscreet ... As it 
happens, there isn’t any very definite plot to the play; 
if anything, it’s an anti-plot. But, broadly speaking, it 
concerns 3ie sufferings and revenge of Monsieur Ubu 
shen he discovers that his virtuous spouse has been 
deceiving him with some unknown gentleman, and how 
the guilty person, along with one or two inneoent ones, 
is brouglit at length to justice. Besides this, there are 
included the terrible fate of M. Achros and a dramatic 
conflict over tire relative virtues of various means of 
disposing of sewage. 

' You call your cast an anti-theatre group. Why do you 
think anti-theatre is necessary? 

It all began at school, when the staff decided (o pay their 
tribute to education^ progress by putting drama lessons 
on the syllabus. The master we had for the subject was a 
stoiit and fussy person who fancied himself as a profes- 
sional actor - to tell the truth, he fancied himself, full 
stop. But what annoyed me particularly about him was' 
that he did all his production according to a very narrow 
set of fixed rules; “Stand around in orderly groups.” 
“Pretend to be talking to one another.” “Don’t mask the 
other characters.” “Don’t talk with your back to tlie 
audience.” By and by, I got heartily sick of this, and I 
began to look more carefully at the professional perform- 
ances I saw: and I discovered that it was exactly the 
same there. The professional theatre if governed, not by 
reason, but by an age-old set of fixed rules which ean be 
found in any prep-school drama manual. This is one of 
the things I have set out to attack. The otlier thing 1 
want to tear down is the thick hedge of balderdash that 
has grown up around the theatre. Actors are not artists, 
they are tradesmen: acting is a simple matter of acquir- 
ed skills and conditioned reflexes. And as for “the ro- 
mance of theatre” — one might as well write novels a- 
bout the romantic career of an architect’s draughtsman. 


For those really interested in blues as a musical genrei 
a magazine published in Mejbourne is an absolute must. 
Its called ALLEY MUSIC. For more details read the 
mext Nexus. 

*»»*#*»*** 

While on the subject of blues, a local radio programme 
(2CA 7.00 p.m. Sundays, half hour) called Raffaele’s 
Blues, often features blues material which would other- 
wise never be heard on Australian radio. 

In- an interview with Nexus, Garry Raffaele (writes 
Canberra Times Saturday Pop Club) said that it was the 
purpose of the programme to present blues as a variant 
(and contributor to) modem music, which deserves more 
attention than it gets. People often forget that the 
predecessors of such groups as the Rolling Stones, the 
Animals, John Mayall’s Bluesbreakers etc can be as 
exciting as their pupils. 

Raffaele is particularly interested in a recent develop- 
ment - the appearance of what Americans call ‘urban 
blues’. This is basically the Delta (Old Soutli) sound 
adapted and interpreted by the northern negro ghetto 
dwellers (e.g. Chicago’s South Side). Raffaele is playing 
this - it may be the first and last time on Australian 
radio. The names of some of these groups are really 
something - JB Hulto and his Hawks, Homesick James 
and his Dusters the Junior Wells Chicago Blues Band, 
and so on. And their music is contempory - Vietcong 
Blues, Too Much Alcohol, Dynafiow Blues etc. 

»»****»»** 


Almost exactly one year ago, on 17th July 1967, John 
Coltrane died. He was forty years old. He was at the 
height of his powers. There was every reason to be- 
lieve tliat he would continue to contribute to the dev- 
elopment of jazz as he had already done. Post-war 
jazz owed a fantastic amount to his talent. Next issue 
there will be an article called JOHN COLTRANE’ 


Yet still* the public are taken in, and still every little 
back-street bawler of other men’s words claim the right 
to have an artistic temperament and to know better tlian 
bother men about the great problems of life. Surely 
such impudence surpasses even tire conceit of those lib- 
rarians who imagine themselves to be professional men! 

But what can you do about this? 

That is the point, I don’t really know, otherwise I 
shouldn’t be indulging in anti-theatre. The only thing 
1 can do at the moment is break as many rules as pos- 
sible and see what happens. You’ll probably find, 
though, that we haven’t broken very many this time, 
largely because it’s quite a While since 1 last took lessons 
in drama from the Stout and Fussy Person, land conse- 
quently I’ve forgotten all the rules. But I don’t think 
that matters, that, much. I’m sure the personality of Ubu 
will far outweigli all theoretical considerations; besides 
which, Ubu himself is far mote germane to the Bush 
Week spirit. 

*»♦*»■»*•)(■•»***•»■»*«•*»»■»*****•»■»*■»■■»*•• 

The Alexander Theatre at* Monash University will be the 
venue for this year’s Drama Festival from August 12th 
to 23rd. Every night for a fortnight students and the 
public will be able to see a wide selection of modem and 
classical plays. The emphasis will be on practicality as 
well as presentation because of a “winter school/wotk- 
shop”. 

‘Saved’ by Edward Bond will be the major drawcard. 
Sydney critics have said Ame Neme’s production is excel- 
lent, the Drama Festival hopes it will be. Other high- 
points of tlie Festival will include The Poet and the Wo- 
men’ by that well known Greek playwright Aristophanes; 
(Adelaide Uni. — Wednesday 14th August) and The 
Devils’ by John Whiting, (Sydney Uni. — Saturday 17th 
August). Richard Kusmirak will produce the A.N.U. 
choice, Becket’s ‘Play’, (Friday 23rd). 

All mail should be addressed to The Secretary, A.U.D.F. 
C/o Union, Monash University, Wellington Rd., Clayton, 
3168. There are discounts for group bookings. 
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COMPETITION 


LET EACH CHILD HAVE, WHO’S IN OUR CARE 
AS MUCH NEUROSIS AS THE CHILD CAN BEAR 
FOR NO ONE THINKS, UNLESS A COMPLEX MAKES 
HIM OR TILL FINANCIAL RUIN OVERTAKES HIM. 


PAPERBACK TO THE VALUE OF S2.25 FOR THE ORIGIN OF 
THE ABOVE QUOTATION. 


VERITY HEWin 


Garema Arcade - City. 


PORTRAITS IN BLACK AND WHITE OR COLOUR 
BY 

AMBASSADOR STUDIOS 


CAPITOL CHAMBERS, EAST ROW. 
CANBERRA CITY 
148 MONARO ST. Q’BN. 


AUo: WEDDINGS — PASSPORTS — SOCIAL FUNOIONS 
AJM.U. STUDENTS SPECIAL ATTENTION 
please phone FOR APPOINTMENT — 40924 



FOR THE EARLY BIRDS 
& THE NIGHTINGALE 


With the Continental Flavour 

MANUKA TEL: 9-1763 



n 
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FIBREMAKERS 


l-TD 


*BRI-NYLON*CRIMPLENE*TERYLENE 


Representatives of Fibremakers Limited \will be at the Careers and 
Appointments Office on the 25th and 26th July to talk to Graduates 
interested in careers in Marketing, Management Consulting (includes 
Data Processing), Accounting, Synthetic Fibre Technology or Tex- 
‘ile Technology. 


Polyamides and polyesters are the major synthetic fibres in the 
world today. The Company manufactures both nylon 66 (polyamide) 
and "Teryiene" (polyester) at its factory at Bayswater 18 miles 
east of Melbourne. The yarns produced at Bayswater find their 
way into over 300 different textile products ranging from stock- 
ings and curtains through to tyre cords and carpets. 


Through its association with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Fibremakers Ltd., has access to a vast store of scientific and 
technical skill. 


To arrange an appointment, please contact 


Mr. S.J. Rawling. 
Student Councellor. 


more gear 

with the same loving care 
now in tracksuits at the 

union shop 


garran hall sweatshirts are now grooving 

through the burton garran canteen. 

look for bruce, burton and Ursula sweatshirts 

in the third term 
TRADE ENQUIRIES 


p.asox 

1384 

DEAN HAMILTON DISTRIBUTORS CANBj^RA 

CITY 
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•The new placefoV pedliT^^ like sbn^eWft^-orl^^^^ ' , ' ^ 

Hand-printed fabrics, suede and handwOven ties o 
.Franklin Street, Manuka, y’ upstairs - above Mijlers of Manuka, 
:Mort. - Fri. -9. to' 5.307 also .Friday , .nigbt, and.. Saturday morning 


WHAT IS IT? 
SUCH AS?....., 
WHERE?....;.... 
;WHEN?.:..v::.;;. 


Pimlikka 

Studio 
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(adjacent to the Building) to the 
South from the poite cociioie for 
4 vehicles. 


New Union Parking Rules and Parking 
Plan 


I. 1) The parking area between the 
Union Building and Ellery Circuit 
shall be deemed to be part of the 
Union premises. 

I. 2) Parking shall take place in the 
Union parking lot in an area delimited 
for the purpose and described in the 
schedule. 

I. 3) The Secretary shall take approp- 
riate action to secure the proper use 
of the tarmacked area in front of the 
Union. 

Schedule: 

(i) Parking diagonally to the kerb be 
permitted for 15 cars facing the 
nature strip in front of the Union 
building. 

(ii) Kerbside parking be allowed 


Oil) The parking area of the kerb 
immediately to the North of the 
portc cochere be reserved for diagonal 
motor bike parking. 

(rv) Motor bikes be not permitted to 
park elsewhere in the Union parking 
lot. 


(v) Tliat a parking place be reserved 
for the Secretary on the Northern- 
most side of the parking area diagonal 
to the kerb and for the Catering 
Supervisor on the Southern-most 
place of the same area and that, 
accompanied by a suitable diagram 
these amendments be placed on the 
Union Official Notice Board until the 
next Board Meeting. 






Carol Triggs, Miss Ursula. - Drives a sports car wild! 




INSIDE 

NORTH 


FOR SALE — Excellent 
Canon Reflex Camera — 
Brand New (never used) 

Will sell for ’/a price! 

See Ron Colman or leave 
name and phone number at 
S.R.C. Office -tel. 41818... 
or 14 Gawler Crescent, 
Deakin, tel 71240 ... 


SC RE ENIN 


Tuesday 30 July. H.C. Coombs 
Building Lecture Theatre - 8 p.m. 
Admission 40c. 

Sponsored by SCM by courtesy of 
A.I.e.D. 


iiekbii 
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The Sports Council meeting on July 7 did not accept the Club 
Promotion and Development Committee’s proposal for greatly 
invreased IV travel grants to Perth and Hobart (see Sports page 
last issue of Woroni). 


Council- accepted the lecommenda- 
tions for no grants to IVs in N.S.W. 
and Victoria and retention of the 
existing grant for Queensland and 
South Australia. 

However, as the new proposals con- 
siderably increased the total prop- 
ortion of Sports Union's budget being 
spent on IV travel. Council has dec- 
ided to re-examine the proposals with 


a view to cutting down the costs so 
that more money can be released for 
internal development. 

At present approximately one-sixth 
of Sports Union’s budget is spent 
on IV travel and the new proposals 
would increase that amount by about 
$1000. This year’s income from 
Sports Union fees amounted to about 
$23,000. 


Last weekend the AND Ski Club held races at Hiredbo to try out 
potential Intervarsity racers. Largely informal courses were set by 
the Club Captain, Charles Alexander, with the help and assistance 
of Michael Nekvapil and Mark Dudzinski. Although some times 
were taken later in the day, most of the morning was spent 
simply skiing through these courses, as this provides excellent 
practice. 

All the skiers improved during the performance was superb, their skiing 
day, and it was generally agreed that was not of the high standard ex- 
the ANU shouid perform well in In- pected. 

tervarsity. The paucity of women a team for Intervarsity, wltich this 
skiers was disappointing, however, and year is to be held at Mt. Buller in 
this could yet give the Club trouble, victoria, was tentatively chosen. It 
Any women who feel that they could included the following ; Charles Alex- 
be of any use at all are urged to see andcr, Michael Nekvapil, Mark Dud- 
Chailcs AIc.xander as soon as possible, ^jnski, Steve Wawn, Brendon Moore, 

and Roger Buick. Who is to Langlauf 
Also seen on the slopes that day were ^as not been finaUy decided, but it 
some of the weU.known hea^ skiers jj p^babie that Jim Baird and John 
on campus - people such as Sekuless. Knox-Knight wUl be our representa- 
Kent and Newsom. None of them -j-^g fjnai decisions will be made 

were chosen unfortunately. ,Jt was jgjgj. jjggg everything points 

felt that although their apres ski toa»oodl.V. 


I.V 


This August is to be held the second Intervarsity carnival ever at 
A.N.U. when the cream of Australia’s distance runners baffle it out 
over 10.000 metre.s. 

The A.N.U. team looks to be the strongest ever, headed as it is, by 
Peter Busby, the N.S.W. marathon champion and A.C.T. Cross- 
country champion. In support there is John Gilbert, Tony Weir (the 
only other runner with I.V. experience), Chris Barnes, and others. 
Trids were held on Wednesday 17th and two new runners turned up 
and looked promising as they dashed down University Avenue, and 
Bill Garnett especially beat several of the regulars. 

The opposition, however, is very classy encouragement. Besides which the 


including as it doe.s, Alan Robinson, 
who was unlucky to miss the Olympic 
team after his 4 minute mile at the 
Australian championships. Last year 
Monash rose from last position the 
previous year to win when they were 
hosts, and there is some hope that our 
local knowledge will enable us to be 
the only team to find our way around 
the course in the Stromlo pine forest. 
Nevertheless, the team needs all the 
support it can get, as nothing helps a 
half-dead runner more than a call of 
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UP St - 

First social function of the new- 
ly formed A.N.U. Boomerang 
Club will be a dance on Friday 
2nd August (last day of term) 
in Childers St. Hall. Band: St 
James Infirmary. Plenty of grog. 
Males 80 cents, females 60 cents, 
couples one dollar twenty, babes 
in arms free. EVERYONE (boo- 
merang fan or not) is invited. 

If you’re interested in learning, come 
along to the main University oval 
around 2 p.m. on eaoh alternate 
Sunday (starting Sunday August 4th), 
or else contacr Miss Deborahina Price 
at Burton Hall. But first come to the 
dance 
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BUN Si 
CHUCK 

Last year's most popular Bush Week event, The Iron Man Stakes 
is on again this year. The intentions of the originators of tills race 
was, and is, to foster in A.N.U. students, that fortitude and stamina 
that was so evident in the great pioneers of the Bush. The Boat Club 
in collaboration with the Bush Week Committee, will be running the 
second annual Iron Man Stakes. 


At present the A.C.T.L.T.A. Mix- 
ed Doubles competition is in 
progress with six AJ'I.U. teams 
playing in Divisions 3A, 4A, 5A, 
and SB. 

This competition continues until tiie 
end of next month and is followed 
by two competitions wdiich run 
through 3rd Term and the Examina- 
- tion period. These competitions are 
the Men's Saturday competitions com- 
mencing 2lsi September and the Night 
Mixed competition commencing late 
October. 

Those interested in playing should con- 
tact a member of the Club Committee 
by mid-August. 


The Couise this year will be much the 
some as last year, but ever so slightly 
longer, and with less solid refreshment 
for competitors. More drinks will be 
available. 

Entry fees - last year at a dollar a 
head • have been forced up to $I.$0. 
It is expected and suggested that com- 
petitors will again be sponsored by 
backers. 

The race will be held on Thursday, 
July 2Sth., to be started at 12.30 
p.m. from the Union. 

Prizes of a nine gallon keg and an 
inscribed pewter will be awarded to 
the winner, and ball tickets and the 


like to minor place winners. 

All interested persons are hereby in- 
vited to attend and compete. Names 
may be left at the Sports Union Office 
or any member of the Boat Club will 
take particulars. As the Held will 
probably be restricted again this year, 
an early application is advisable. Many 
people have already entered and po- 
tential entrants should waste no time. 

It was commonly agreed last year 
that the prime viewing area is the top 
floor of the Union. Spectators are ad- 
vised that this site allows the audience 
to view the contest in grand perspect- 
ive. 


WOMEN 


race requires several pointsmen to 
stiow the runners which way to go, 
so would anyone available on August 
21sl please leave their name at the 
Sports Union Ofilce. 

Ofjiourse, there is more to Intervars- 
ity than just running, and all those 60 
husky men will need some female 
company at the turns at night, to help 
them forget the agonies of their racing 
All local women are therefore advised 
to keep their week free. 


The Dub is holding its champion- 
ships over the first two week-ends of 
3rd Term i.e. 7th-8fh and 14-15th 
September. Entries close with the 
Club on 4th August. Completed 
entry forms may be lodged with the 
Club on Saturday afternoons or with 
the oiganizcrs, Mr. Paul Baird (Burton 
Hall) or Dr. Gerry Small (Res. Sch. of 
Chemistry, 49-3575). The entry fee 
of only 75c. covers all the following 
events - 

1. Men’s and Ladies’ singles 

2. Men’s and Ladies' doubles 

3. Mixed doubles 

The Club members are urged to par- 
ticipate in these championships. You 
are assured of some very good tennis. 


With only five more weeks of competition left, AJ'I.U.’s Women’s 
Hockey teams have certainly not disgraced themselves. 

A.N.U. 1 did not start the season well as might have been expected 
after their exceUent performance at Intervarsity in May. However, 
even with several usual players out each week, they have won two of 
their games in the last 4 weeks (1-0 and 2-1) and drawn the other 
two (nil all). This week’s game against Regals, as yet undefeated, 
should prove quite a challenge to A.N.U. I’s defence which has had 
to play well to keep the scores against Queanbeyan and Barton to 0-0. 

A.N.U. II have played consistently all B Grade, are also doing remarkably 
season and arc on top of the ladder in well and will almost certainly reach 
B Grade, still remaining undefeated, the final four. After being defeated 
Their games in the next few weeks by Grammar 1-4 on June 15th they 


should not prove too difficult as recovered to defeat Barton and Ama- 
their forward line is combining and zons conv-incingly, the scores being 
attacking particularly well and are 5-1 and 8-1 respectively. If the 
backed up nicely by the defence, performance of this young team is 

any indication of A.N.U. 's future in 
Unfortunately the Canberra Women’s Canberra competition, we can see 
Hockey Association does not take that it will be a bright one. 

University and school vacations into 

account when scheduling matches and Practices have continued to be well 
so all three teams may be forced to attended - quite well attended anyway 
forfeit one of two of their games - and. contrary to the general ten- 
which will affect their positions on dency, the club’s membership has 


the ladders considerably. 

Acton, the othei University team in 


grown through the season and several 
new players can be found in the ranks 
of the reserves. 



CANBERRA REPERTORY SOCIETY 
coming to the Playhouse 3 1st July to 10th A ugust, at 8. 15p.m. 


"OARKOFTHEMOON" 
produced by Lawrence Hayes 

Student Concession Rate $1.00 Full Price $1.60. 
Bookings open at D.J.'s and at Bourchiers, 17th July. 



Burton Hall Non-theatre Group presents: 
ALFREO JARRY'S 

UBU COCU 


THE DECEPTION AND CUCKOLDING OF MONSIEUR UBU AS PERPE- 
TRATED AT THE 25th SIDEREAL HOUR BY THE WICKED MR PRIOU. 

In a new English translation by Douglas Fraser. 

BURTON HALL THURSO A Y 25th JUL Y. 


TEACHERS' COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 1969 
CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATIONS. 
30th September, 1968. 


University Graduates, Undergraduates, Evening College Students, 
Secondary School pupils and others desiring to qualify for the award 
of Teachers' College Scholarships should apply to the Teachers' 
College Scholarships Section of the N.S.W. Department of Education 
before 30th September, 1968. 

For further information please telephone 211 4566 or write to 
the Teachers' College Scholarships Section of the N.S.W. Department 
of Education, Blackfriars Street, Chippendale, N.S.W. 2008. 

C. Hadley 
Secretary. 

N.S.W. Department of Education. 
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